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Ask Yourself Another 


Read the features on the pages listed at the end of each of these questions. Mark 
the correct endings for each sentence, The correct answers appear on page 33. If 
you have a Social Studies Edition, ignore the 9th and 10th questions. If you have 
an English Edition, skip 7 and 8. Score 10 for each fully correct answer. Keep 


your scores in a note book. These tests appear on this page every week. 


1. Vasco Gomez hungered for: (a.) gold; (b.) power; (c.) glory; (d.) 
peace. (p. 11) 


2. Scott’s “Lady of the Lake”: (a. ) drowned last summer at a Chicago beach; 
(b.) swam the English channel; (c.) was photographed by seniors of 
Atlanta’s Murphy Junior High School; (d.) was displayed at the New 
York World's Fair. (p. 30) 


3. By choosing a pen instead of a sword, Stephen Vincent Benet: (a.) made 
a poor trade; (b.) cut himself badly; (c.) broke a family tradition; (d.) 
accidentally became a writer. (p. 12) 


4. When Stanley greeted Dr. Livingstone, he said: (a.) Hi, toots!; (b.) 
Dr. Livingstone, I presume. (c.) At long last we meet. (d.) Pleased to 
make your acquaintance. (p. 32) 


5. In their non-aggression pact, the Soviets and the Nazis agreed: (a.) to 
quit calling each other nasty names; (b.) to refrain from attacking each 
other, indirectly or directly; (c.) to divide Poland between them; (d.) 
to join their armies in a war upon all democratic nations. (p. 7) 


6. A splendid way to demonstrate your wit-and good taste is to: (a.) make 
a remark about somebody’s weight; (b.) outshout everybody else in the 
crowd; (c.) avoid the use of words like killer-diller; (d.) address all 

“your friends with “Hey!” (p. 29) 


‘%"More than 20 million people in this country are dependent upon: (a.) 
~~~ public aid; (b.) the movies; (c.) Santa Claus; (d.) Magna Carta. 
(p. 19-S) 


8, (Fill in the correct year.) Our national income was $85 billion in 19......; 
$40 billion in 19......; and $62 billion in 19....... (p. 16-S) 


9. When he dies, John Gould Fletcher will remember: (a.) an ant crawling 
up a grass blade; (b.) winning the Pulitzer Prize for History; (c.) his 
boyhood in Montana; (d.) not to be a parrot. (p. 23-E) 


10. Jane Eyre ran away: (a.) from home; (b.) from her husband; (c.) on 
her wedding day; (d.) with the National League pennant. (p. 21-E) 
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We Want You to Know— 


PRINTERS’ ANGELS 

Take a good look at this year’s Scho- 
lastic and its new dress. The page is 
clearer, airier, easier to read. Everything 
is easier on the eyes! 

We're printing our publications in an 
entirely new American type face called 
Caledonia. It has been on the market 
only a few months, and, so far as we 
know, Scholastic is the first national 
magazine to adopt it. It was designed 
by W. A. Dwiggins, one of America’s 
most distinguished typographers. Auth- 
orities have called it one of the most 
beautiful and readable type faces ever 
introduced. You'll notice that your eye 
swings along harmoniously with Cale- 
donia. The letters are clear, open, and 
well-rounded, and the weight of the 
horizontal and vertical strokes is almost 
the same. 

For main articles, we're increasing 
the size of our type from 9 point to 10 
point this year. We're using the highest 
quality engravings, so you get sharp, 
clear illustrations. We've found a paper 
stock with a new cross-weave that takes 
the blacks well and makes every page 
of Scholastic rich in contrast. 

And while world events are happen- 
ing so fast, Scholastic has facilities for 
bringing you fresh news. The magazine 
in your hands was printed on one of the 
nation’s fastest presses, at McCall Cor- 
poration in Dayton, Ohio. It goes to 
press on Thursday and reaches you on 
Monday or Tuesday. That schedule 
nearly matches the big news weeklies. 


ARE YOU “FROM MISSOURI”? 


A fine example of the advantages 
Scholastic gives you in studying the liv- 
ing history of our time is the new de- 
partment. “What Makes You Think 
So?” on page 20-S, which will appear 
in every other issue this year. Propa- 
ganda is a word we l.ave dinned into 
our ears every day, but few are fully 
aware of all that it means or the many 
and subtle ways it affects us. With the 
authoritative help of the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis, this department 
will provide you the materials and the 
methods for weighing the truth or fal- 
sity of all you see and hear, and making 
up your own mind on public questions. 

The work of the Institute has won the 
plaudits of such educational leaders as 
U. S. Commissioner of Education John 
W. Studebaker, Dr. John A. Sexson, 
Superintendent of School at Pasadena, 
Calif Dr. Elmer Ellis, University of 
Missouri, and Stuart Chase, economist. 
Dr. Holland D. Roberts of Stanford Uni- 
versity calls propaganda analysis train- 
ing the first duty of the schools today. 

Students or teachers interested in the 
Institute’s publications and services may 
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obtain full information from the Insti- 
tute for Propaganda Analysis, 130 Morn- 
ingside Drive, New York City. 


DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 

Democracy is the best system of gov- 
ernment yet devised. But it doesn’t 
start and stop at the press of a button. 
With a wae going to pieces before our 
eyes, it behooves us to know what de- 
mocracy really means to America and 
why we stand for it. 

Scholastic will present in every issue 
this year a pictorial series of prime im- 

rtance, Democracy: Its Essentials and 
Its Problems. See page 18-S for the first 
sample on Representative Government. 
During the remainder of this semester it 
will treat nine more “essentials”: Gen- 
eral Welfare, Freedom of Speech, Free- 
dom of the Press, Freedom of Worship, 
Trial by Jury, Taxation, Economic Op- 
portunity, Public Education, and The 
Worth of the Individual. The rest of the 
year will be devoted to a score of im- 
portant specific problems which Amer- 
ica faces today, and how they can be 
solved by the democratic way. 

In the preparation of this feature, 
Scholastic a had the valued advice of 
more than thirty of the nation’s leading 
teachers and experts in the social studies. 


THEME SONGS 
And this year you can look forward to 

the following special numbers, teeming 

with information on a central subject: 

PUBLIC OPINION—watching it grow and 
taking its measurements—Oct. 2. 

EDUCATION—Better schools for American 
Youth—Oct. 23. 

ARMISTICE DAY—war or peace in a cru- 
cial year? Nov. 6. 

LIBRARIES—books for everybody—Nov. 20. 

CHRISTMAS—holiday poems, stories, fea- 
tures—Dec. 18. 

HOUSING—rebuilding our homes and slum 
clearance—Jan. 15, 1940. 

AMERICANS ALL—tolerance—the Ameri- 
can way of looking at minorities—Feb. 12. 

TRAVEL—a survey of world travel oppor- 
tunities—March 18. 

SPEECH—new light on Oral English—April 
8 


STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT — results of 
Scholastic’s 16th Annual Awards—May 6. 

PRESIDENTIAL CONVENTIONS—a pre- 
view of the 1940 campaigns—May 20. 


THEY’RE NOT ALL PERFECT 
Any student who isn’t convinced that 
he’s perfection plus will read every word 
of “Boy Dates Girl” in this and coming 
issues. Last year, Gay Head told the 
story of the perfect student—he and she 
who seldom made a mistake, were al- 
ways beautifully groomed, and kept the 
American high school safe for courtesy. 
This year, Gay Head gives us, for hero 
and heroine, the boy and girl who need 
a bit of making over. There's “Tubby” 





Even a Railroad Spike 
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-WROTE ALL DAY 
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| 6000 As EVER!) 


GUARANTEED 
FOR LIFE ¢ 


(against everything except loss or intentional damage) 


Take It Back to School! 


On the level, students, no other pen we know 
has ever been called upon to face these danger- 
ous and devitalizing demonstrations. Yet the 
Parker Vacumatic did it—can do it any time— 
and still remain in perfect working order! 
ist—Filled with Acid (strong 
ferric chloride solution which ate 
away a railroad spike) instead 
of with ink, this incredible pen 
wrote a 5 mile line with the acid 
on a revolving paper-covered 
drum and finished IN PER- 
FECT WORKING ORDER. 




















equals 6 months’ normal age—to prove its long life. 
3rd—“Electrocution”: Every diaphragm proved 
100% leak-proof by exposing it to 5,000 volts of 
electricity which flashes a red light if there’s even a 
pinhole leak. 

4th—“Drip Test”: Pens filled and hung points 
down for hours in frigid temperature, then im torrid 


temperature. 
Sth—Dropped 3,000 ft. from an airplane to prove 
the pen barrel and cap Non-Breakable. 


You never saw such a pen. You never owned 
one. So go and see it now and get it for school 
and “*r life. The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis. 


__ Sine $510 $12.50 
CuanaaTees Pencils: 


Parker 
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Pens marked with the Blue Di d are ¢ 
for life of the owner against everything except loss or 
intentional damage, subject only to a charge of 35e 
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Get Athletic Shoes with 
“POSTURE 
FOUNDATION”? 


Registered 


Trade-Mark and Made Under U. S. 
Potent 1,938,127 and Others, Identified 
in Canvas Shoes by This Lobe! Inside 
the Shoe. 









OU must have canvas shoes—for gym, 
basketball, and other indoor and outdoor 
games. Make sure you get canvas shoes with the 
added protection of “Posture Foundation.” This 
special health feature gives proper support to the 
bones of the feet and helps improve the whole body 
posture. It actually safeguards against flat feet! 
“Posture Foundation” assures you of foot pro- 
tection that will make you a better athlete—now 
and in years to come! Your dad will appreciate 
the economy of longer-wearing Hood Canvas 
Shoes and Goodrich Sport Shoes. j 





“Posture Foundation” is an exclusive patented device, found in canvas shoes manufac- 
tured only under these two nationally recognized brands. 


HOOD CANVAS SHOES 
GOODRICH SPORT SHOES ofjoe 


Offered in Oxfords, Play Shoes, and High-Cut Athletic Shoes. 
Sold by leading department, sporting goods and shoe stores. 












who starts the series with a 152 pound 
handicap, and her shy male fellow- 
student who’s so sure whatever he says 
will be dull that he mutters everything. 
Watch their “personality-lifting” in 
“Boy Dates Girl” every week. 


LEND US YOUR CAMERA 

The double-page spread on page 30 
is our first “High School Parade” of the 
year. This tabloid newspaper keeps you 
in touch with your fellow students all 
over the country and the exciting things 
they are doing. “High School Parade” 
will welcome news from you—and pic- 
tures. We want photos like the ones 
on page 30-that tell an interesting 
story. Send, too, a brief article, not more 
than 300 words, telling the details. 
We'd like to have a correspondent in 
every school. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 

Oral English classes take note: The 
September 25 issue will contain a full- 
length debate on “Government Owner- 
ship of Railroads’”—one of the most 
lively problems in the United States to- 
day, and it’s the National Debate Sub- 
ject of the Year. 

Philatelists can count on something 
out of the ordinary in their favorite in- 
door sport next week: we're beginning 
a new Stamp Column, and it will be all 
about the stamps of Danzig. 

Library browsers who have been 
wondering whether May Lamberton 
Becker will be back to point out the 
greenest pastures, will be glad to hear 
that she'll be chatting all year, as cheer- 
fully as ever, in her weekly column, 
“Reading Menus.” She spent the sum- 
mer in England, and will soon be back. 





DESIGN FOR LIVING 

D subscribers will remember that 

Scholastic’s ““Readers’ Forum” is a 
give-and-take department where any stu- 
dent can say what he likes, and get good 
advice in a pinch. We especially like let- 
ters about high school problems, but 
contributions should be confined to 300 
words. Needless to say, letters published 
here represent only the opinions of their 
writers—not of the editors. 

Last year we introduced Dr. George 
Lawton, consulting psychologist, and 
member of the faculty of Evander Childs 
High School, New York City, to assist 
the Editors in dealing with problems of 
young people. Dr. Lawton will continue 
with the staff this year and will, twice a 
month, answer selected letters dealing 
with questions of general significance to 
young people. Owing to the mass of core 
respondence involved, he cannot answer 
letters personally. But his discussions 
will touch on universal problems which 
affect almost everybody, and sooner or 
later, you may be sure he will be talking 
direct to you. Letters may be addressed 
either to Readers’ Forum, or to Dr. 
George Lawton, 250 East 43d Street, 
New York City. 
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The Toughest Job to Tackle 


An Editorial 





WENTY - FIVE 

years ago last 

month the World 
War began. You high- 
schoolers hadn't been 
born then. You have 
read about it, have seen 
pictures of it. Strong ad- 
jectives, revolting photo- 
graphs, batteries of stat- 
istics have described that horrible conflict and showed 
you how the world suffered, then and since. 

But this silver anniversary is no occasion for joyful 
celebration. Millions of people once hoped that a happy, 
democratic world would be built after we stopped the 
mad march of the Kaiser's legions. They are disillusioned 
now. Instead, we are smack in the middle of a more in- 
sane world than ever. It seethes with passionate hatreds 
let loose by reckless new leaders who are ready to give 
the command to die in order to advance their personal 
ambitions. 

This is not a pretty picture for today’s high school 
students to face. It tempts us to shrug our shoulders; to 
duck down into the bombproof shelters of cynicism; to 
tell the world: “Go kill yourselves off if you want to, you 
ape men and maniacs. See if we care. We're through 
with you. We're Americans.” ; 

But that won't work. Whether you like it or not, you 
had better keep your eyes on the rest of the world. For 
what happens elsewhere on this planet will affect your 
lives just as surely as recitations and football practice. 

“Well, what,” you ask, “can we do about it?” Probably 
nothing that would be immediately effective. But we 
can all get ready to do something about it. 

This summer a great World’s Fair in New York and 
another in San Francisco demonstrated the amazing 
power and resourcefulness of man’s brain. Not that we 
need to visit a fair to behold the wonders of mankind. 
But even a casual look at the exhibits of the fairs should 
prove this to the average observer: If the knowledge, 
the skill, the courage, the unflagging determination that 
have created our material and scientific achievements of 
the past twenty-five years were applied—for the next 
twenty-five years—to solving the problem of how the 
peoples of our globe can live together in peace, security, 
and freedom, the world really could be “made safe for 
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democracy.” That is an economic problem, as well as a 
political one. It requires the continual increase of our 
productive forces to the limits of their vast capacities. 
We have to raise more food, make more clothing, build 
more houses for everybody, in short create more jobs for 
able-bodied human beings. 

Of course this may sound, to some, like the idle dreams 
of visionary fools. But it is a thousand times more prac- 
tical than the ravings of bloodthirsty dictators who de- 
ceive their people with empty promises of a heaven 
attained by force. War may come again—tomorrow. It 
may even have broken over a doomed world before you 
read this. If it does, let’s not delude ourselves into think- 
ing it will solve anything. At the best, it will merely 
throw us back to start from scratch in bloody chaos. 

Of America’s special place in a war-torn world, we 
cannot speak in detail now. We simply say: America is 
lucky—incredibly lucky—and deserving of no particular 
credit, for being what and where she is. Every 
American who has been in Europe this summer and 
come back safely has breathed a prayer of thanksgiving, 
as he steamed past the Statue of Liberty, that he was 
born in the free air of the Stars and Stripes. And every 
American boy or girl can be thankful that schools, not 
trenches and gas masks, still set the tune of his life today. 

We believe there can be nothing more important than 
to keep it so. And that is why, at the start of this new 
school year, we say to the youth of America: “Choose 
for your generation the job of solving the hardest of all 
human problems—how to live together in peace and 
security, with freedom. You have miracle-tools forged 
by your fathers before you. Temper them with the wis- 
dom of philosophers. Care for them with the skill of 
engineers. Wield them with the courage of heroes. We 
cannot show you a blueprint of how to do it. But it will 
not be permanently and satisfactorily done unless it is 
done within the framework of the democratic spirit. We 
know that is the hard way. It may take longer than the 
direct and ruthless methods of totalitarianism. But free- 
dom dies in the process of solving our problems unless 
democracy is preserved.” 

Scholastic won't apologize for talking a good deal this 
year about our own democracy, its privileges, its prob- 
lems, and the struggle to keep it. To tackle this toughest 
job takes team work, For in democracy every citizen, 

young or old, is responsible for the fate of all. 
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SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 





War or Peace?—It’s Up to Hitler 


As Allies Pledge 


E reasonable or fight. Settle your 

quarrel with Poland peacefully, or 

you will plunge all Europe into the Sec- 
ond World War.” 

This was the “final answer” to Adolf 
Hitler from Great Britain and France, 
as we went to press. He alone can de- 
cide whether the outcome will be war 
or peace. Big guns were loaded. Twelve 
million soldiers were ready. Airplanes 
and battleships were tugging at the 
leash. And civilians were being moved 
out of cities to escape bombing raids, 
while the tense world waited the next 
move. War? Peace at Poland’s expense? 
Or peace at Hitler's expense? 


Will Hitler back down? If he does it 
will be the first time. Will Britain and 
France allow another “peace of Munich” 
similar to the Four-Power parley that 
carved up Czecho-Slovakia last year? 
Britain denouced as a “fan- ¢= 
tastic lie” Nazi reports that ff 
she was offering Hitler a ff 
“Munich” settlement at Po- ff 
land’s expense. And Pre- jf]. 
mier Daladier declared [i: 
that France would stand 
by Poland even at the cost 
of war. Earlier, Hitler 
wrote a seven-page letter 
to Daladier. He insisted 
that the city of Danzig and 
the “Corridor” separating 
East Prussia from the rest 
of Germany must be re- 
turned before any confer- 
ence was held. Hitler act- 
ed like the anxious child 
who wants to open his 
packages before Christ- 








Stand by Poland 


They felt that the present crisis con- 
cerned the whole future of Europe, and 
would decide whether one man—Adolf 
Hitler—could give orders to the entire 
continent. The British note to Hitler, 
flown to Berlin by Ambassador Neville 
Henderson, insisted that: 1. Hitler must 
talk directly to Poland; 2. War threats 
and troops concentrations near Poland 
must be halted before a parley; 3. Brit- 
ain would gladly aid negotiations in the 
spirit of President Roosevelt’s peace ap- 
peals of August 24 to King Victor Eman- 
uel of Italy, Adolf Hitler, and President 
Moscicki of Poland. When President 
Moscicki repeated Poland’s willingness 
to talk on terms of “equality” with Ger- 
many, Mr. Roosevelt sent another ap- 
peal to Hitler. It was the fifth peace 
ee he has sent the German Fuehrer in 
ess than a year. 








mas. He won't talk to Po- 
land unless he knows what 
he will be given in ad- 
vance. He also tried to 
convince France that the present quar- 
rel involved only Germany and Poland. 
Europe In the Balance 

But France and Britain appeared to 
feel that the crisis concerned more than 
Danzig, or even the 33,000,000 Poles. 
The startling Russo-German non-aggres- 
sion pact—Hitlers diplomatic bombshell 
that touched off the week of crisis—did 
not seem to shake their determination to 
fight, but only stiffened their backs. 
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Map shows the lands gained by Poland from various 
countries following the World War defeat of Germany, 
and recognition of Polish independence by the Allies. 


These British-French-American moves 
had at least caused Hitler to stop and 
ponder for a moment. Reports say he 
called off marching orders on August 26 
when the “zero hour” was but two hours 
away. Will he again halt his 2,000,000 
men? In his August 29 speech to Parlia- 
ment, Prime Minister Chamberlain re- 
peated Britain’s pledge to stand firm. 
And he has a united British people back 
of him, 


—_—_—_—_——_—_—_ OO 
In order to have copies of Scholastie 

ready for classrooms on the first day o' 

school, this issue goes to press August 30, 


. 


when the question of war or peace in 
Europe is still in the balance. In all 
later Scholastic issues it will be possible 
to review world events occurring less 
than a week prior to the date of issue. 
——— 


“It was time he was stopped. He's 
gone a bit too far. We've stood enough 
nonsense from the Dictators.” That is 
the British people speaking. 
Tightened Belts 

“A nation may end a war on food 
ration cards, but it cannot begin one 
that way.” This old saying has German 
people disturbed. The people had ex- 
pected only a “little war” with Poland. 
They were deeply shocked when the 
Nazis issued food cards putting every- 
one on a strict diet. Hitler's generals 
also wondered if he could get away with 
a “local war” on Poland. Several of them 
wamed against fighting Britain and 
France. They know that British-French 
troops can’t reach Poland quickly be- 
cause of Germany’s powerful Limes 
Line along the east shore of the Rhine. 
Uncertain Italy 

We haven't mentioned Hitler’s part- 
ner—Mussolini—yet because I] Duce has 
been quieter than he was during last 
year’s Czech crisis. Italians don’t relish 
fighting to help Hitler get Danzig. For- 
eign Minister Ciano, who is Mussolini's 
son-in-law, recently told Hitler that 
Italy did not want to fight for at least 
three years. According to reports, Hitler 
flew into a rage and forced Ciano to 
“eat” his words. 

While Hitler has threatened, and Brit- 
ain and France have mobilized, Musso- 
lini has scurried about trying to fix up 
a peace conference. But the French are 
not anxious to let Mussolini umpire this 
quarrel with Hitler. They know if Hit- 
ler wins anything at Poland's expense, 
Mussolini will be around for his share. 
Il Duce’s eyes are on French possessions 
in Africa—Tunisia and Jibuti, and a 
share in control of the Suez canal. 

What of Europe’s smaller nations? 
King Leopold of Belgium invited offi- 

clals of Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Fin- 
land, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg 
(the “Oslo powers”) to a parley at Brus- 
sels and issued a plea for peace. Po 
Pius XII broadcast an appeal which de- 
clared: “Nothing is lost by peace—every- 
thing may be lost by war.” Euro 
rushed ahead, “clearing the decks” be 
war—or a peace conference, 





Japan Is Isolated by 
Nazi-Soviet About-Face 

For several years Japan has pushed 
ahead with plans to dominate China and 
establish a “new order” in the Far East. 
Her armies have occupied a third of 
China, and waged a “vest pocket” war 
with Russia along the border of Outer 
Mongolia since early May. She joined 
the Italo-German anti-communism pact 
and spurned British, French and Amer- 
ican protests over the destructions of 
their properties in China. Japan counted 
on her allies to keep the democracies 
and Russia occupied in the West. 

Suddenly, Japan’s well-laid plans col- 
lapsed when Germany signed a non- 
aggression pact with Russia. The Japa- 
nese press, which had been praisin 
Hitler daily, was stunned. It complaine 
that Japan had been “sold out.” Army 
and political leaders were reported in 
sharp conflict, and the cabinet of Pre- 
mier Hiranuma resigned. Any new Japa- 
nese foreign policy will probably be one 
of isolation from Europe. 

If Britain and France get involved in 
a war over Poland, the Japanese may 
profit from their Far Eastern interests. 
But she faces a more immediate danger. 
With Russia free from German threats, 
Japan may soon find a major war on her 
hands in Manchukuo. If Russia now 
pours supplies into China she might ser- 
iously disrupt Japan’s campaign. And 
the Russians may also turn the Mongo- 
lian skirmish into a full-fledged conflict 
for supremacy in the Far East. 


America vs. Japan 

The United States has given Japan 
six months to change her attitude toward 
American interests in China. If the 
Japanese continue to insist that the 
“open door” policy of equal business 
opportunities in China is “out of date” 
the United States will consider the 1911 
American-Japanese trade treaty no 
longer in effect. The treaty was de- 
nounced in August by Secretary Hull 
but, according to the terms of the agree- 
ment, it cannot be ended for six months. 
In case Japan makes no effort to reach 
a new agreement with America, it is 
possible that the January session of Con- 
gress will follow up the government's 
action with an embargo on shipments 
of war materials to Japan. 

Trade between the United States and 
Japan is important to both nations. Dur- 
ing 1938 Japan was our third best cus- 
tomer, and ranked second in supplying 
us with goods. What is more, the U. S. 
furnishes Japan with 56 per cent of the 
oil, scrap iron, machinery, and other war 
materials she needs to carry on the war 
in China. Many Americans have pro- 
tested bitterly against this partnership 
in Japan’s aggression, and demand a 
complete embargo, 


Japan ve. Britain 

Japan blames Britain for the stren 
of China's resistance. During the = 
mer the Japanese tightened the screws 
on Britain to keep money and supplies 
from the Chinese armies of General 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

The British concession at Tientsin, 
important North China city, was barri- 
caded and troops halted food supplies. 
Britons entering the concession were 
stripped and searched by soldiers. Japan 
demanded that Britain hand over four 
alleged Chinese assassins; give up $40,- 
000,000 in Chinese silver in the conces- 
sion banks; and recognize Japan’ inter- 
ests in China. Anxious to avoid trouble 
with Japan while Hitler was keeping 
Europe on edge, the British agreed to 
hand over the four Chinese, and recog- 
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nize Japan’s special interests in Asia. 
But when America denounced the U. S.- 
Japan trade treaty, the British decided 
to make a stand. Japan was informed 
that the Chinese silver could not be sur- 
rendered. Meantime Japan menaced 
Hong Kong, Britain’s southern colony. 


Mexican Oil 

When Mexico seized foreign-owned 
oil properties worth $400,000,000 in 
March, 1938, Secretary Hull recognized 
that she acted within her legal rights, 
but demanded that American owners re- 
ceive reasonable payment for their prop- 
erties. Seventeen months of discussion 
between Mexican officials and the oil 
companies have not produced a settle- 
ment. Meanwhile, British and American 
companies have refused to buy Mexico's 
oil, while she made barter agreements 
with Nazi Germany. 

Finally, Acting Secretary Welles 
warned both Mexico and the oil com- 
panies that the dispute must be settled 
or friendly relations between the two 


nations will be injured. American offi- 
cials fear that the continued boycott of 
Mexican oil will drive Mexico into closer 
relations with Germany and Italy. The 
U. §&. also offered a plan to settle the 
quarrel: The oil properties should be 
controlled by a new nine-member board, 
three named by the companies, three by 
Mexico, and three from neutral nations. 
This plan appeared to have the support 
of Mexico but it was flatly seated tp 
the oil companies. Thus the discus- 
sions are still deadlocked. 


Serb-Croat Peace 

Menaced by Italy and Germany, 
Yugoslavia is trying to patch up its fam- 
ily quarrels and present a united front 
during the present European crisis. The 
government of Premier Dragisha Cvet- 
kovitch, which has been controlled by 
the Serbs for years, has agreed to admit 
four Croat leaders and give the Province 
of Croatia more home rule. 

Ever since the World War, which saw 
little Serbia expand into the Kingdom 
of Yugoslavia, the Serbs and Croats have 
been at swords’ points. The Serbs are 
Greek Orthodox in religion and semi- 
Turkish in culture. The Croats are more 
European in culture, and Roman Cath- 
olic in religion. 

Finally, Adolf Hitler’s seizure of the 
remnants of Czechoslovakia, and his at- 
tempts to dominate Yugoslavian fron- 
tiers, played into the hands of Vladimir 
Matchek, the Croat leader. Matchek 
warned that he would call on Hitler to 
invade Yugoslavia and aid the Croats 
if the government did not meet Croatian 
demands. 

Yugoslavia, striving to maintain strict 
neutrality, has already rejected a plan 
which would turn over her supplies and 
railroads to the Rome-Berlin Axis in war. 


A Dictator “Quits” 

Bolivia was thrown into turmoil last 
month by the suicide of Colonel German 
Busch, who seized dictatorial powers 
only three months ago. This landlocked 
Latin American nation—it is cut off from 
both the Atlantic and Pacific by Argen- 
tina, Chile and Peru—has struggled for 
years to overcome this trade handicap. 

Officials said the youthful Bolivian 
dictator—Busch was only 35—killed him- 
self while suffering a nervous weakness 
brought on by “intense work.” He was 
a hero of the recent war with Paraguay 
which ended in disaster for Bolivia, and 
Busch returned home to charge that 
merchants and bankers had made huge 
profits at the expense of the people. 

Busch was reported to be popular 
with his 3,300,000 people, who are 
mostly Indian and Spanish-Indian. Al- 
though he abolished civil liberties and 
took firm control of industry, he insisted 
that his government was neither fascist 
nor communist. Another army general 
has declared himself dictator. 
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Congressional Revolt Dominates 
National News of the Summer 


ONGRESS ended its latest ses- 
( sion in full revolt against Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. A combination 
of Republicans and anti-New Deal 
Democrats forced most of the Presi- 
dent's proposals to run a gauntlet of bit- 
ter opposition. Although Congress de- 
feated several New Deal bills in the 
interests of economy, it set a peace-time 
spending record. Thirteen billion dol- 
lars were appropriated for the 1939- 
1940 fiscal year, which is over one 
billion dollars more than the appropria- 
tions for 1938. The President deplored 
Congress’ failure to act on the neutrality 
revision bill, and said he would call a 
special session if war broke out in 
Europe. In riddling the President's pro- 
gram, conservative Democrats hoped to 
weaken his control over the party in the 
1940 campaign for the presidency. 


Neutrality Revision 

Strong “isolationist” opposition block- 
ed President Roosevelt's attempts to 
revise the Neutrality Act. At present, 
the Act bans sales of arms to all warring 
nations, limits loans to belligerents, and 
keeps Americans out of war zones. An- 
other part of the Act contained a “cash 
and carry” clause requiring belligerents 
to pay cash for supplies other than arms, 
and carry them away in their own ships. 
But this important clause expired on 
May 1. Secretary of State Hull and the 
President then proposed changes in the 
Act to allow sales of arms on a “cash 
and carry” basis. 

“Isolationist” Senators warned that 
these changes sought to help Britain 
and France in case of war and might 
get us involved just as we were in 1917. 
Secretary Hull contended that the pres- 
ent Act is one-sided because it hurts 
victims of aggression. He added that 
arms Sales to Britain and France would 
aid the cause of peace by — 
Hitler before he became too powerful. 
But the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mitte refused by a one-vote margin to 
take up neutrality legislation, and the 
President dropped the fight after a 
stormy conference with Republican and 
Democratic leaders. He warned the 
“jsolationists” that they were taking a 
dangerous “gamble” on there being no 
war in Europe this fall. 


Lending Bill Defeated 

Near the close of the session, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt startled Congress by pro- 
posing a $3,860,000,000 lending pro- 
gram “to bring idle men, machines, and 
money together.” Government agencies 
would be allowed to obtain money by 
selling bonds. Then they would lend 
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this money for the purchase of railroad 
equipment, the building of toll roads, 
construction of power lines in rural sec- 
tions, and aid to tenant farmers who 
want to purchase land. The President 
said this program would not increase 
the national debt because these loans 
would be paid back. 

New Dealers called this program the 
Works Financing Act. But opponents 
called it the spending-lending bill, or 
the “splending” bill. They said the loan 
idea was a trick to get around public 
opposition to spending. The loans were 
debts just the same, they added, be- 
cause the Government was responsible 
for the debts of its agencies. 

The Senate slashed the bill down to 
$1,640,000,000 and then the House 
killed the measure by refusing to vote 
on it. Later, the House killed a bill 
giving the U. S. Housing Authority 

wer to lend $800,000,000 for the 
building of low-cost housing projects. 
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The Work of the 76th Congress 


WPA Revision 


Strikes broke out among relief work- 
ers early in July after Congress gave the 
WPA a drastic overhauling. The new 
relief act provides $1,477,000,000 dur- 
ing 1939-1940, which is one-third less 
than the 1938 appropriation. The fol- 
lowing points caused the most trouble: 

1. All persons on WPA rolls for 18 
months are given “pink slips,” but can 
be rehired after 30 days; (Critics said 
this rule would destroy the efficiency 
of WPA projects). 

2. WPA employes must work 130 
hours a month for their pay, which 
ranges from $54 in the North to $32 
in the South. Skilled workers who be- 
long to unions will no longer receive the 


prevailing (union) hourly wage, which 


had permitted them to work less than 
1380 hours a month. A.F.L. officials 
denounced this clause as likely to lower 
union wage scales in private industry, 
and called strikes on WPA projects. 
President Roosevelt pointed out that 
only Congress could deus the act and 
warned: “You cannot strike against the 
government.” 

3. The Federal Theater project was 
abolished, and other “white collar” 
writers’ and artists’ projects will be 
dropped unless local officials want them. 
The President, and leading writers, 
actors, and publishers, deplored this 
death blow at projects which have 
duced many good plays and books. 


Social Security Revised 

Important revisions were made in the 
Social Security Act, which was passed 
in 1935 to build up a defense against 
old age insecurity and unemployment. 
Before taking this action, Congress once 
more rejected the Townsend old age 
pension plan. 

Briefly, the revised Act advances the 
date for starting pension payments from 
1942 to 1940, increases benefits by 
$1,100,000,000, and cuts nearly one 
billion dollars from the amount of taxes 
that employers and workers will have 
to pay in the next three years. Business- 
men praised the tax cut as an aid to 
recovery. 


Hatch Bill 

Charges that WPA funds were used 
to support candidates in the 1938 elec- 
tions resulted in the passage of the 
Hatch Bill to prevent political activi- 
ties by Federal officeholders. 

The Hatch law makes it a crime to 
use relief funds for political purposes 
or get contributions from relief workers. 
It also forbids any Federal officeholder 
~—except the President, Vice President, 
Cabinet members, and members of 
Congress—to use his influence in a po- 
litical campaign. U. S. attorneys, mar- 
shals, postmasters and other appointed 
officials, cannot serve as delegates to the 
national conventions of their parties. 
Since State officeholders are exempt, 
their political organizations will have 
more power in the Democratic conven- 
tion than the national organization built 
by Chairman Jim Farley. This will be 
a blow at President Roosevelt's third 
term chances. 

Regardless of the above views, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt signed the bill and called 
it a “step in the right direction.” How- 
ever, he suggested that State and local 
officeholders be placed under similar 


restrictions. 


Investigations 

Congressmen are home finding out 
what the voters like and dislike, but 
Congressional investigating committees 
are still on the job in Washington. 








The Dies Committee on un-American 
activities obtained an additional $100,- 
000 to continue its investigation of Nazi, 
Fascist, and Communist organizations. 
It made Bund-leader Kuhn and other 
Fascist agitators uncomfortable on the 
witness stand. The Senate Civil Liber- 
ties Committee, headed by LaFollette 
of Wisconsin, gained $50,000 more to 
probe the labor spying and anti-union 
activities of employers. It expects to 
make a thorough investigation of the 
Associated Farmers of California, which 
is accused of denying the rights of ag- 
ricultural labor on the Coast. The House 
Appropriations sub-committee obtained 
$75,000 to continue its study of the 
WPA. The Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee will continue its in- 
vestigation of big business with a view 
to recommending reforms to aid busi- 
ness recovery. A special House commit- 
tee was voted funds to investigate the 
National Labor Relations Board, which 
has been accused of favoring the CIO 
over the A.F.L., and of denying the 
rights of employers. 


Presidential Politics 

Will President Roosevelt defy tradi- 
tion against a third term and run again? 
If the Democrats nominate a conserva- 
tive will the President support him, be- 
come a third party candidate, or stay on 
the sidelines? In a message to the 
Young Democratic convention, which 
proclaimed its support of the New Deal, 
the President warned that no “straddle- 
bug” candidate would do. He said the 
Democrats must choose a man who 
would stand by a liberal program or he 
would “take a walk.” Should the Presi- 
dent not run again, the new Federal 
Security Administrator, Paul V. McNutt, 
stands a good chance. Labor, however, 
is suspicious of his record as Governor 
of Indiana. Public opinion polls show 
that Vice President Garner, generally 
considered conservative, ranks next to 
Roosevelt in popularity. 

Polls of the Republican candidates 
show that District Attorney Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York City has nation- 
wide support. Senator Arthur Vanden- 
berg of Michigan and Senator Robert E. 
Taft of Ohio also rank high among the 
list of G.O.P. prospects. 


Appointments 

Assistant Secretary of State Francis 
B. Sayre, son-in-law of President Wilson, 
was appointed U, S. High Commissioner 
to the Philippines. He succeeded Paul 
V. McNutt of Indiana, who became 
Federal Security Administrator. 

John Carmody, head of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, was ap- 
pointed Federal Works Administrator, 
and Jesse Jones, Texas banker and head 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, was shifted to the post of Federal 
Loan Administrator. The Federal Se- 
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curity, Works and Loan agencies were 
created under the Government Reor- 
ganization Act which Congress ap- 
proved last summer after a two-year 
struggle. Under-secretary of the Navy 
Charles Edison, son of the famed inven- 
tor, has become Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, replacing Claude Swanson, who 
died this summer. 


Food Stamp Plan 

While relief families spend an average 
of one dollar a week per person for food 
(about five cents a meal), the nation has 
surplus supplies of butter, eggs, corn 
meal, flour, citrus fruits and other prod- 
ucts. During the summer the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture tested a plan to 
solve this puzzle of hunger in the midst 
of plenty. 

The system was first tried in Roches- 
ter, New York, where persons on relief 
were given the opportunity to buy 
orange-colored food stamps, and re- 
ceived free one blue stamp for every two 
orange stamps purchased. Orange 
stamps were good to buy any foods in 
regular stores, while the blue stamps 
could be exchanged only for surplus 
products. Grocers then cashed these 
stamps at the banks, which were re- 
paid by the Federal Treasury. Mer- 
chants strongly supported the stamp 
plan because it increased their sales. 
The stamp plan was later tried out in 
Seattle, Washington; Dayton, Ohio; 
Birmingham, Alabama, and Des Moines, 
Iowa. It may also be broadened to in- 
clude poor families not on relief. 


TVA Peace 

The six-year battle between the Ten- 
nesse Valley Authority and private util- 
ities ended last month when a check for 
$44,728,300 changed hands. It was 
given by David E. Lilienthal, director 
of the TVA, to Wendell L. Willkie, pres- 
ident of the Commonwealth & Southern 
Corporation. The check represented the 





Acting Secretary of the Navy Charles 
Edison, Edward R. Stettinius, Chairman 
of the new War Resources Board, and 
Assistant Secretary of War Louis John- 
son, in conference, 


TVA’s share of the $78,000,000 pur- 
chase price agreed upon for C. & S.’s 
Tennessee Electric Power Company. 
Cities and towns in Tennessee will pay 
the rest. Now the whole state of Ten- 
nesse is served by publicly owned 


power companies, and the TVA’s elec- 
tric rates form a “yardstick” to deter- 
mine if private utilities throughout the 
nation are charging too much. Express- 
ing the hope that Congress would limit 
future government competition with pri- 
vate utilities, Willkie later announced 
that C. & S. would do an additional $16,- 
000,000 worth of building this year. 
Thanksgiving Stew 

The turkeys haven't said much yet, 
but almost everyone else had plenty to 
say when President Roosevelt an- 
nounced that he would advance one 
week (to November 23) the date of 
Thanksgiving Day. Since Lincoln’s time 
this day of thanks has been observed 
on the last Thursday in November. Mer- 
chants praised the President’s plan be- 
cause it would give them a longer Christ- 
mas shopping season. Colleges feared 
that their football schedules would be 
scrambled. Several Governors, who 
have the power to proclaim Thanksgiv- 
ing Day in their own states, refused to 
follow the President's example. We may 
end up with two Thanksgivings this 
year. 


Submarine Disaster 

Disaster struck the United States 
Navy in May when the submarine Squa- 
lus (Squay-lus) was partly flooded dur- 
ing a training dive and sank off the coast 
of New England. Twenty-six men were 
drowned, but 35 were saved by the use 
of a new escape chamber which was 
lowered to the stricken submarine. 
Then, the slow work of raising the Squa- 
lus by means of pontoons and com- 
pressed air was begun. Despite set- 
backs, when the vessel broke away from 
the pontoons, the salvaging of the sub- 
marine is about completed. 


Labor in the Courts 

Republic Steel Corporation early this 
summer filed a $7,500,000 damage suit 
against the CIO (Congress of Industrial 
Organizations). This action followed the 
CIO’s demand that Republic pay $7,- 
500,000 to some 6,000 strikers whom 
the National Labor Relations Board 
ruled were illegally discharged during 
the 1937 “Little Steel” strike.. The Re- 
public suit is similar to one in which a 
lower Federal court awarded the Apex 
Hosiery Company triple damages of 
$711,932 as the result of a sit-down 
swike in 1937 by the hosiery workers’ 
union. Triple damages were awarded 
the Apex Company because the strike 
was ruled a violation of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act, which was passed 
to prevent business monopolies that “re- 
strain” interstate commerce. Labor lead- 
ers insist that Congress never intended 
the Sherman Act to be used against 
unions. If the courts uphold Republic 
and Apex, labor will sustain a serious 
defeat restricting its rights. 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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The Treasure of Vasco Gomez 


This Pirate Had All the Luck, and Fabulous Wealth 
Within His Grasp—but He Died of a Strange Hunger 


By Stephen Vincent Benet 


[ss brig was already a white- 
sailed toy on blue waters. Soon 
enough she would be hull down 
on the horizon, then nothing at all. 
No man among her crew would ever 
set foot again willingly on the island 
where that crew had marooned its 
captain. And Vasco Gomez, lost and 
alone on a pin-point of earth set down 
among waves that seemed to come 
from the other end of the world, 
stretched out his arms and laughed 
loudly for the first time since they had 
set him ashore. 

He was known as a clever man and 
a lucky captain in every waterside 
tavern where the freebooters gath- 
ered. But this marooning of himself 
on a lost and uncharted island was 
the cleverest and luckiest exploit in 
a career that held little mercy and 
no noteworthy failures. 

It had not been an easy task. No, 
even for Vasco Gomez, it had not 
been easy. His own name for good 
fortune had worked against him, as 
had the quite justifiable fear his repu- 
tation inspired in the most hardbitten 
of free comrades. It had taken untir- 
ing craft and skill to bring even a 
crew of wolves to the point of mutiny 
against Vasco Gomez. And even 
greater art to see to it that these 
wolves, once roused, should maroon 
a living man where he wished to be, 
and not merely cast a hacked body 
overside. 

But it had been done, and well 
done — his luck had held. He was 
alive — he was here. He had taken 
the first huge step toward his king- 
dom. And it was time, for, though he 
was still as strong in body as any 
three men of the crew that had de- 
serted him, he knew by certain warn- 
ings that he had entered middle age. 

Middle age. The drying up of the 
life in a man, the gradual slowing of 
the heart. And yet, a man stronger 
and more cunning than the run of 
men might still manage to have his 
cake and eat it too—to get off scot- 
free and whistling—even to grow old. 
A man like him, for example. 

And more than scot-free—rich—if 


he knew a secret. Rich. His eyes * 
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gleamed as he rolled the word on his 
tongue. He stared around him, meas- 
uring the extent of his riches. 

They had left him without fresh 
water, but not a hundred paces in- 
land were a spring and a stream. 
They had left him without victuals, 
but he knew this island of old. There 
was provision for the crew of a frig- 
ate on the island; the unceasing pro- 
vision of nature. ‘ 

They had left him without tools 
or weapons, except for the sheath- 
knife hidden in his boot. But he had 
flint and steel, and the axes in the 
second cache should not have rusted 
by now, for they lay in dry soil. For 
that matter, if worst came to worst, 
he could hollow a boat by burning 
out a tree-bole. It might take time— 
but what was time to him, now? 
There was no time in this solitude— 
the measurements of time had ceased. 
There was only one long hour, his 
hour, the hour of his kingdom. He 
felt the first wave of it wash over 
him, peacefully, slowly. His heart 
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rose in his body to meet it, his lips 
drank it in. 

“A long time on the way—you've 
been a long time on the way here, 
Vasco Gomez,” he thought to himself. 
But it was over now. Pedro’s treasure 
lay buried where it had always lain, 
not ten feet down, between the rock 
and the palm. He had not seen it with 
his eyes, but he knew it was still 
there. For seven years he had car- 
ried the secret, locked under his ribs, 
closer to him than his heart. 

He exhaled a long breath, staring 
back through the years. He was the 
only man alive who knew. 

There had been others who had 
an inkling. He had made it his busi- 
ness to find them and see that they 
got no further. There was a legend 
still, but a legend that few believed. 
And for a while, of course, there had 
been Pedro. 

He saw the dark cruelty of that in- 
satiable face swim up at him, in mem- 
ory, like something seen through a 
wraith of sea fog. He smiled. Pedro 
was long since turned into leather 
at Execution Dock. He had not been 


Now he saw them, one and all, roosted 
around the edge of the pit like vultures— 
the Governors, the lawyers and courtiers, 





able to come back. And, from the mo- 
ment that he had landed on the is- 
land this noon, the treasure had been 
Pedro’s no longer, but his treasure— 
the treasure of Vasco Gomez. 


The men who had actually buried 
the spoil were safe enough. Their 
bones lay in the second cache with 
the tools of their labor. They would 
not disturb him. The one thing that 
did disturb him was the thought that 
the bags and chests that held the 
treasure might have rotted. In that 
case, he would have to make new 
ones, somehow—one could not put to 
sea with half a boat-load of naked 
gold. 


Half a boat-load at the least; there 
might be more. It would be inter- 
esting to see the full extent of the 
loot. He had only caught hasty 
glimpses of it by the bad light of 
the lanterns, on that night that was 
burned in his memory. But there 
would be enough for his wants—or 
even at the least to buy fat days and 
fine feathers. Enough to buy love and 
hate—and age for Gomez. 


And all that remained to be done 
was so simple. A week, two, to lift 
the treasure. Two months, three 
months, to make a boat and provision 
it. Longer, perhaps, for he would not 
attempt the sea journey in the stormy 
seasor, but what was time, now he 
had all time to spend? Then a sixty- 
mile sail in an open boat to that other 
island, a daring exploit enough for 
landsmen, but child's play for Vasco 
Gomez. There were tamed Indians 
on that other island; he knew them, 
he had been careful to make them his 
friends. Then a little policy—a little 
murder, perhaps—another ship—a lit- 
tle intrigue with the mainland—he 
knew the fellow who had the Gover- 
nors ear and how to use him. And 
after that, anything! A king’s coat 
to wear, a king’s commission to carry 
—“Our well-beloved Vasco Gomez”— 
a decent estate at home, a little re- 
spectability, a little repentance—and 
not only this world but the next one 
flung open for the penitent buc- 
caneer. 

All for gold—all there to be bought 
by gold. Nothing existed that could 
not be bought by gold. 

He came out of his muse and stared 
seaward again eagerly. The brig was 
only a speck, now; soon the abrupt 
night would come down. He must 
gather wood, make a fire, knock over 
a crab or two, find water, devise a 





STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


for this, the first issue of the new 
school year, we give you Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet, whose popularity as a short 
story writer almost equals his fame as 
the author of John Brown’s Body, a long 
narrative poem about the Civil War. The 
last time a story of his appeared in 
Scholastic we spoke of Mr. Benet as a 
poet, a short story writer, a novelist. Now 
we can add the words librettist and dram- 
atist to his name. Last winter his famous 
story, “The Devil and Daniel Webster,” 
was turned into an opera and given a 
New York production. More recently 
Mr. Benet has rewritten the opera as a 
straight play with high school actors es- 
pecially in mind. (See page 28-E.) 

Mr. Benet was born in Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania (1898), and grew up in 
army posts all over the country from 
New England to California. For genera- 
tions the Benets had been military men, 
first in Spain (the early Benets came 
from Minorca), then in America. The 
present generation of Benet sons broke 
that tradition and, with their sister, 
turned to writing. All three are famous. 

Mr. Benet began writing when he was 
twelve. The first publishers to appre- 
ciate him were the editors of the old 
St. Nicholas Magazine, who gave him 
silver and gold badges for his verses. 
Some years later, after he had graduated 
from Yale, studied at the Sorbonne in 
Paris, and been awarded a Guggenheim 
Fellowship for his writing, St. Nicholas’ 
ability to pick winners was established 
when he was given the Palitzer Prize in 
poetry for John Brown’s Body and later 
won the prize for the best short story of 
the year with “The Devil and Daniel 
Webster.” 

We haven't room here for the entire 
list of Mr. Benet’s books but the ones we 
think will interest you most are Five Men 
and Pompey (because he was your age 
when it was published); Young Adven- 
ture; A Book of Americans (written in 
collaboration with his wife); Burning 


City, and his collection of short stories, 
Thirteen O'Clock, from which “The 
Treasure of Vasco Gomez” is reprinted, 


bed. Tomorrow he would start build- 
ing a hut for himself. Perhaps he 
might even finish his boat before he 
lifted the treasure. The treasure could 
wait—it would not run away. There 
was no time on earth that could take 
him from his treasure now. 

It was one morning when Vasco 
Gomez was busily at work upon his 
almost completed boat, that he first 
felt himself definitely alone. 

To him it was a strange sensation. 
So strange, in fact, that when he re- 
ceived the first impact of it, the knife 
which he was using dropped from his 
hand as if something had struck him 
on the wrist. Then, after a moment, 
he picked up the knife again. But the 
feeling persisted. 

His life, to say the least of it, had 
been an active and a crowded one. 
He had dealt with men and women 
and they had dealt with him, but 
never without physical impact. If he 
were to gaze back through the last 
score of years, he w ould. hardly be 
able to find a single walking moment, 
even in shipwreck, when he had been 
entirely alone, divided from the 
world. He was alone now. 

He was alone, and with that knowl- 
edge came thought. He was not used 
to thinking—Vasco Gomez-—least of 
all to thinking about himself. 

The work he was doing took up 
some of his thought but not all of it— 
not enough. Before, in the pauses of 
action, there had always been the 
treasure to think about, to plan for. 
Now the treasure was here. That 
space in his mind was suddenly filled 
by other, unaccustomed thoughts. 

“Who is this fellow, Vasco Go- 
mez?” he found himself thinking after 
a while, beset with a queer fear. 

“Vasco Gomez? Why, that’s you— 
that’s me—you're here, man—you're 
making a boat!” He said the words 
aloud; they comforted him. But after 
a while he began to think again. 

He felt himself diminish as he 
thought the words—diminish as the 
brig had diminished. The brig, too, 
had been solid and bulky at first— 
then smaller—then a puppet—a speck 
on the sea. So now with him. He 
saw a little man on a toy island— 
an ant-size figure set down on a 
spoonful of land in the midst of blue 
immensities, 

His face dripped with sweat, 
though he had not been working 
hard. The rasp of his knife on the 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Europe’s Crisis Has Long Roots f 


Treaty Gave Hitler Excuse for Aggression 


World War ended in the defeat of 

Germany and her allies, Austria- 
Hungary, Turkey and Bulgaria. The 
peace treaties ending this conflict drew 
a new map of Europe. The Treaty of 
Versailles fumbled Germany and raised 
Poland from the dead. Austria-Hun- 
gary’s richest industrial areas went to 
the new republic of Czecho-Slovakia. 
Yugoslavia and Rumania also got a share 
of Austro-Hungarian land. Austria and 
Hungary became separate nations, 
greatly reduced in size. Seeking to sur- 
round Germany with an “iron ring,” 
France formed alliances with Czecho- 
Slovakia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania. She 
also signed an alliance with Poland, 
whose independence had been recog- 
nized by Britain, France and the United 
States in 1919. Poland’s present crisis 
recalls a career that has been full of ups 
and downs. 


Poland’s Troubled History 
Throughout Poland’s 1,000 years as a 
nation she has been a battleground for 
warlike neighbors. Her level plains 
have made invasions fairly easy. Her 
ruling class of landowning nobles weak- 
ened Poland by civil wars, thereby giv- 
ing other nations the opportunity to 
march in. The nation disappeared from 
the map in the 18th century as the re- 
sult of three partitions between Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria in 1772, 1793, and 
1795. The Poles regained their inde- 
pendence briefly in 1807 but lost it 
again in 1815 after the fall of Napoleon 
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of France. When Poland 
was restored to the family 
of European nations by the 
Treaty in 1919, she gained 
territory from Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Russia, 
and Lithuania. The Poles 
were given a “window on 
the Baltic” by cutting a 
“Coridor” 50 miles wide 
through Germany. This 
outraged the Germans be- 
cause it separated East 
Prussia from the rest of 
Germany. Danzig, a Ger- 
man city since 1793, was 
made a “Free City” to pro- 
vide the “Corridor” with a 
good seaport at the mouth 
of her great river, the Vis- 
tula. It was placed under 
League of Nations pro- 
tection and Polish super- 
vision. Because of anti-Polish feeling 
in Danzig the Poles began building a 
new seaport—Gdynia—a few miles up 
the coast from Danzig. 


“Half a League” 

Britain and France and their allies 
accepted President Wilson’s plan for a 
League of Nations to prevent a future 
world war. The nations of the world 
were to disarm, settle disputes by con- 
ference instead of fighting, and offer 
“justice to all.” But the League was 
used by the victors to enforce the harsh 
provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. 
France short-sightedly refused to aid the 





“A.R.P.”—In England these initials mean “Air Raid Protection” and everybody 
takes the training. Here a whole family in gas masks is evacuating its home, 
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Wide World Photos 


Hitler’s Ace—A sample of Germany’s new heaviest 
artillery—Huge 11-inch howitzers that fire 30 miles. 


young German Republic. The world- 
wide depression after 1929 increased 
discontent in Germany. Jobless, starv- 
ing men were ready to follow anyone. 

Along came Adolf Hitler. Preaching 
hatred of Jews and Communists, and 
denouncing the Treaty of Versailles, 
Hitler and his Nazi party swept to pow- 
er in January, 1933. In 1935 he smashed 
the Versailles treaty and announced 
that Germany would rearm “for the 
maintenance of peace.” But the worried 
world now believes that peace by any 
other name would still seem too much 
like war. The Nazis call Hitler’s policy 
one “of threatening war to preserve 
peace.” It brought about the annexa- 
tion of Austria in March, 1938, and the 
carving up of Czechoslovakia in Septem- 
ber, 1938, after a crisis that had Europe 
tottering on the brink of war. 

But five months later the Fuehrer sent 
his armies goosestepping into Prague, 
and the remnants of Czecho-Slovakia 
were gobbled up. Bohemia-Moravia 
was placed under German rule, and Slo- 
vakia became an “independent” state 
under Nazi “protection.” The far-east- 
em province of Ruthenia (Carpatho- 
Ukraine) was occupied by Hungary. Po- 
land already had recovered the Teschen 
industrial district during the Munich 
parley. 


“Stop Hitler” 

In six years Hitler had added 25,000,- 
000 people, and 75,000 square miles of 
territory to the Reich. But this added 
population included many non-Germans 
whom Hitler had said in public speeches 
that he never wanted to see within 
Greater Germany. This fact jolted Bri- 
tain and France into action. They sud- 
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denly realized that the Nazi idea of 
“lebensraum”—living space—soon would 
include all of Europe, as well as the 
German colonies that were lost during 
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“We want to fight!”? The commander 
of the newly formed “Home Defense 
Force” of Danzig greets Albert Forster 
(right), Nazi District Leader. 


the World War. They set about trying 
to restore the “iron ring” of alliances that 
Hitler had cracked at the Munich con- 
ference. The British-French “Stop Hit- 
ler” bloc promptly guaranteed Poland, 
Rumania, Greece, and Turkey from at- 
tack, and sought to form an alliance with 
Russia. 

The “War of Nerves” 

While the Nazi press ranted at Bri- 
tish-French “encirclement,” Britain’s 
Prime Minister Chamberlain pushed 
plans to sign Russia up. A “white war” 
—a “war of nerves”—raged in Europe as 
both sides speeded up preparations and 
civilians anxiously wondered if the bomb 
shelters would be any protection in an 
air raid. President Roosevelt sought to 
relieve the tension in the spring of 1939 
by asking Hitler, and his Axis partner, 
Mussolini, for a ten-year promise of 
peace, plus a world economic conference 
to give all nations freer access to needed 
raw materials. Hitler rejected this plea 
and flatly demanded the return of Dan- 
zig and a road across the Polish “Corri- 
dor” into East Prussia. As _ tension 
mounted, Hitler talked of wiping Poland 
off the map once more. Nazi newspa- 
pers accused the Poles of “atrocities” 
against Germans. A similar press cam- 
paign occurred during last year’s Czech 
crisis. 

“World Upside Down” 

GERMANY AND RUSSIA SIGN’ 10-YEAR 
NON AGGRESSION PACT; BIND EACH OTHER 
NOT TO AID OPPONENTS IN WAR ACTS; 

HITLER REBUFFS LONDON AND PARIS 

This headline shook Europe's founda- 
tions. People throughout the world 
rubbed their eyes in amazemnt. In his 


book Mein Kampf (My Battle), which 
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has become the German Bible and time 
table for conquests, Hitler called Rus- 
sian leaders the “scum of humanity” 
and advocated a “push to the East™ 
against Russia’s rich lands. Hitler in 
Germany, and Mussolini in Italy, both 
had risen to power by shouting the men- 
ace of Bolshevism. 

Dictatorships 

Communism demands that industry 
should be owned and controlled by the 
state. Fascism and Nazism regulate 
and limit the profits of private business, 
but allow the businessmen to remain in 
charge of their property. Thus we find 
the middle classes in Germany and Italy 
accepting Hitler and Mussolini because 
they promised to “protect” their prop- 
erty from the Communists. But labor 
in Germany and Italy is not allowed to 
form unions or strike for better working 
conditions. In Russia, labor is controlled 
by the government but Soviet leaders 
insist that the working man is given a 
voice in running industry and shares in 
its benefits. At any rate, both brands 
of dictatorship crush all opposition and 
allow freedom of press, speech and as- 
sembly only for those who agree with 
them. They “solve” unemployment by 
putting men in labor camps, concentra- 
tion camps and many army camps. 
**Crusaders” 

In 1936 Hitler signed an anti-commu- 
nism pact with Russia’s old enemy, Ja- 
pan, and later included Italy, Hungary 
and Spain in this alliance. Hitler and 
Mussolini hurled men and money into 
General Franco’s rebellion against the 
Spanish Republican government on the 
ground that communism was spreading 
to Spain. When Franco won, the Ger- 
man and Italian press spoke of the Span- 
ish Civil War as a step in a crusade 
against the democracies—Britain and 
France, who stood aside while Loyalist 
Spain was crushed. Italy and Germany 
hoped to use Spain as a base of opera- 
tions against French and British com- 
munications in the Mediterranean Sea 
in case of war. Some of Franco's gene- 
rals had protested against the Italo-Ger- 
man alliance. They insisted that Spain 
needed vears of peace to recover from 
the civil war. Now, General Franco, 
with his hatred of the Reds, is shocked 
at the Russo-German alliance, and it ap- 
pears likely that the annoyed Spaniards 
will stay clear of the Rome-Berlin Axis 
if possible. Meanwhile, anti-Fascists, 
who counted on Russia’s aid, are won- 
dering what has happened to her hatred 
of Nazism and Hitler. Here are some 
explanations that have ben given: 
Behind the Scenes 

1. Dictator Stalin is suspicious of Prime 
Minister Chamberlain. He remembers that 
Britain and France “sold out” the Czechs 
at Munich and hoped that Hitler would then 
leave the democracies alone and “push to 
the East” against Russia. 2. A Russo-German 


pact will allow Russia to stand aside and lee 
Europe bleed itself white. Then Russia will 
be the “boss.” The British and French conser- 
vatives fear such a result would prepare the 


Batchelor in N. Y. Daily News 


“He’s good enough for me (for the 
present).” 


way for the spread of Communism through- 
out Europe. 3. A pact with Germany re- 
moves the Nazi threat of invasion and leaves 
Russia free to take a firmer stand against 
Japan in the Far East. 4. Stalin is none too 
strong in Russia, and fears that any war 
will give his enemies a chance to overthrow 
him. 5. Poland, herself, has spurned Russian 
offers of aid because she fears radical agita- 
tion among her starving peasants. (The Poles 
hate both Germans and Russians, and history 
tells us why.) 6. Germany and Russia, who 
also signed a trade agreement, are natural 
customers. Germany needs Russian grain. 
Russia needs German machinery. 7. A deal 
with Russia isolates Poland and strengthens 
Germany for a showdown with the “Stop 
Hitler” bloc. 

The Russo-German pact “floored” 
Britain, France and Poland for a mo- 
ment, but they did not stay down for 
the “count.” The British Parliament 
gave Prime Minister Chamberlain war 
powers. France rushed more troops to 
the Maginot line facing Germany's 
“West Wall,” or Limes line of defense, 
Poland moved 1,750,000 men into posi- 
tion. Ignoring British warnings, Hitler 
massed more gray-clad forces on Po- 
land’s frontier. German troops also oc- 
cupied Slovakia, whose “independence” 
Hitler recently had “guaranteed” for 25 
years. The Nazi forces in Slovakia were 
in position to drive southeast and con- 
trol the grain fields of Hungary, and the 
oil meee of Rumania. 

Last minute reports say Russia’s Su- 
preme Council may do another “right- 
about-face” and not ratify the pact with 
Germany if Hitler attacks Poland. Some 
observers suspect that Britain and Ger- 
many may persuade Poland to exhcange 
the ‘Corridor” for a slice of Lithuania, 


Poland's neighbor on the north. 
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BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


by RYLLIS and OMAR GOSLIN 





IS UNCLE SAM A_ SPENDTHRIFT? 





URING the last seven or eight 
years the national debt has 

more than doubled. That is, Uncle 
Sam now owes more than twice as 
much as he owed in 1932 before the 
big depression. Most of this increase 


the total you get when you add to- 
gether the incomes of all the people 
in the country, whether they are re- 
ceived as wages, profits, interest, 


THE NATIONAL INCOME IN 1932 & 1937 
Each coin = 2 billion dollars 


However, the country is far from 
prosperous. There are still between 
eight and ten million unemployed. 
Many industries are operating on a 
part-time basis. A recent study of fam- 
ily incomes shows that one-third of 





has been due to the New Deal policy 
of government spending which is de- 
signed to aid recovery. 

Has the spending helped? A great 
deal. Between 1932 and 1937 the na- 
tional income rose from $40 billion to 
$67 billion. The national income is 


THE NATIONAL DEBT IN 1932 & 1937 
Each coin = 2 billion dollars 


Hin 





our American families receive less 
than $800 a year, and that as many 
as two-thirds have less than $1500 to 
spend for the things they need. 


HOW THE NATIONAL INCOME WAS DIVIDED 
IN 1936 
Each coin = 10% of national income, each 
group 10% of total families 
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dividends, rents or royalties. So 
government spending has actually 
meant more money in people’s pock- 





Because Uncle Sam’s spending policy has failed to end unemployment or regain the 
prosperity of 1929 when the national income was nearly $85 billion, opponents of the New 
Deal call him a spendthrift and demand a change. They say it is high time to abandon pump- 
priming in favor of Poor Richard’s doctrine that “a penny saved is a penny earned.” On 
every hand—in homes, offices and clubs, on street corners, in forums and classrooms, in 
print and over the air, on farms and in cities—the question is being hotly debated. Should 
the government stop spending and adopt a program of rigid economy? 


Some say Yes 

They claim that a mounting debt is sure to mean high- 
er taxes. They point out that this becomes an indirect 
way of redistributing wealth, taking from those who 
have, to pay for government expenditures which pro- 
vide an income for those who have not. Moreover, they 
say, increases in taxes make it more difficult for business 
to make a profit. And when profits disappear, so does 
the incentive of industry to expand and make more in- 
vestments. Thus a program of government spending 
financed out of taxation interferes with the spending of 
business which might produce real recovery. 

What is more, business claims that increased spend- 
ing by Uncle Sam creates competitive activities and 
makes jobs for a large group of workers who refuse to 
look for other work as long as government jobs are 
available. 

Finally, the champions of economy warn, “Beware 
of inflation!” If the government debt becomes too large, 
there is the temptation to pay it off in paper money. 
This newly created money becomes worthless and the 
value of securities and property disappears overnight. 
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Others say No 

These people point out that the government should 
spend more instead of less, and argue that a continued 
program of spending will raise the national income to 
the desired level where the American people will have 
enough money in their pockets to buy all the goods our 
farms and factories can produce. Even if taxes were 
lower, they say, private industry could not profitably 
make the new investments necessary to raise the national 
income to the desired level, since there is not sufficient 
need for new factories or equipment. 

Finally, they contend that government spending does 
not necessarily impose a tax on present incomes. When 
the expenditures serve to raise the national income, ad- 
ditional tax revenue is automatically available to finance 
such spending. Moreover, government investments in 
projects where there is a definite chance of income, such 
as housing, toll bridges, public utilities, and so forth, 
can be financed in exactly the same way as private in- 
dustry pays for its mew investmgpts out of the income 


‘ produced, 
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Why the National Income 
Goes Up and Down 





The picture opposite shows how 
the national income varies from year 
to year. If we could understand what 
makes it go up one year and down 
another, we might be able to decide 
how to keep it going up. 

Let us think of the national income 
as water which flows back and forth 
between two big barrels. It is poured 
into one barrel as income—wages, sal- 
aries, fees, rents, dividends, the shop- 
keeper's profits. Those who receive 
the money spend it for food, clothes, 
haircuts, automobiles, gasoline, and 
thus the water is dipped out of the 














first barrel and is put into the other 
barrel as expenditures. But this mon- 
ey, spent in stores, factories, beauty 
parlors, restaurants, gas stations and 
so on, is sooner or later paid out again 
to employees and stockholders and 
owners. So the water gets back into 
the income barrel again and the pro- 
cess goes on. 

Now as long as all the water is 
poured back and forth from one bar- 
rel to the other, the total amount will 
remain the same. In other words, if 
all income is spent for goods and ser- 
vices and then if all expenditures 
again become income, the total 


forget me — 


amount of the national income will 
neither increase or decrease. How- 
ever, other things may happen. 

To begin with, instead of spending 
all of their incomes, some people will 
decide to save part of them. Let's sup- 
pose, therefore, that there is a smaller 
barrel marked “Savings” into which 
some of the water is constantly be- 
ing poured. You realize at once that 
as long as this water stays in the third 
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barrel, it does not get over into the 
second barrel and consequenly there 
is less water to pour back into the in- 
come barrel. When savings are with- 
drawn from circulation, the national 
income is reduced by just that much. 

However, there is a way for the 
water in the savings barrel to get 
back into the expenditure barrel. 
Most savings go into banks,  invest- 
ment trusts, life insurance, stocks and 
bonds, real estate, or building and 
loan associations. And usually such 
agencies do not allow money to re- 
main idle. They see that it goes to 
work to build factories or install new 
machinery or finance the farmer's 
crop or construct a new apartment 
house. In other words, they invest or 
spend it for the owner so that the 
savings become expenditures and are 
once more paid out as income. Thus 
the water is dipped out of the third 
barrel and finds its way back to the 
first barrel. 

If all the savings are promptly in- 
vested so that the money continues 
to become income for someone, the 
national income is maintained. If, 
however, some savings remained un- 
used in lock-boxes or safes or banks, 
the national income will go down to 
that extent. 

Thus we see how important the use 
of savings is in keeping the national 
income at the same level. What is 
more, we must consider the kinds of 
investments made. When the money 
lies idle which cannot be used profit- 
ably to build new factories, it is often 
used for speculation, as for instance, 
the buying and selling of stocks or 
real estate at higher and higher prices. 

This gives the impression of more 


and more income, as the profits on 
these transactions are counted. But 
sooner or later the bubble bursts and 
the wealth we thought we had disap- 
pears, often wiping out real estate 
values along. with paper profits. This 
partly explains what happened to the 
national income between 1929 and 








1932. In other words, savings must be 
invested in the actual production of 
goods and services for which there 
is a market. 

There is still the question how to 
raise the national income. The answer 
is by the proper use of credit. When 
a business sees the possibility of an 
increased market, it borrows money 
from a bank. This money may not 
come outof savings, but is often credit 
extended by the bank because it has 
confidence in the business. When this 
money is paid out for wages and ma- 
terials, it becomes income and the 
increased circulation of money helps 
the business to realize a larger mar- 
ket. The loan is finally repaid out of 
increased profits. 





How Investments Raised 
the National Income 





During a long period in the history 
of this country, American business- 
men borrowed money from Europe 
to finance new enterprises and paid it 
back out of increased production. Be- 
tween 1870 and 1929 the national in- 
come rose from less than 5 billion to 
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IS UNCLE SAM A SPENDTHRIFT? 





nearly 85. The country was expand- 
ing. Large amounts of capital were 
needed for investment—to open up 
new territory, to build railroads, fac- 
tories, power plants, telephone and 
telegraph systems, as well as towns 
and cities. 

All that our people could possibly 
save was needed for re-investment. 
And more. Industry had confidence, 
It believed that in a rich, young coun- 
try business was likely to get better 
and better. So new money was poured 
into the income barrel year after year. 

But conditions have changed. The 
days for such rapid expansion are 
over. New industrial frontiers remain, 
but the problem today is one of find- 
ing profitable investments for the in- 
c eased amount of savings available. 





How S-vir~s Now Tend 
To Onutrun Investments 


During recent years, although 
people have cont nued to seve, there 
has been less and less need for new 
capital Even back as far as 1923 
there vas too much money in the Sav- 
ings barrel, as the p‘cture shows. And 
the surplus of sav'n~s has been in- 
creasing ever since. In 1929, for in- 
stance, American brsiness ured only 
about one-third of the available sav- 
ings for new plants and equipment, 
leaving $10 billion in the barrel. 

What is more, with the tremendous 
advances in modern science and tech- 
nology, our capacity to produce goods 
has fer outrun the capacity to con- 
sume them. We now find it impos- 
sible to make full use of our pres- 





INDUSTRY STOPS 





MANY SAVINGS ARE NOT INVESTED 





1923-24 overage savings $8,000,000,000 
1923-24 average new investments $5,000,000,000 


ent productive plant. ‘Lhis means that 
we cannot continue to invest money 
in more and more factories and ma- 
chines in order to make more goods 
until we can create markets for all 
the products our manufacturers can 
now produce. 

The old way of getting more money 
into people's pocke ts was through in- 
vestment in increased production. If 
this methcd must to a large extent be 
abandoned, what is to take its place? 
Can business devise new methods of 
raising the purchasing power of its 
customers without piling up more and 
more surmluses? Or must the govern- 
ment come to the rescue in the new 
role of investor in order to get idle 
money bac’: into circulation and ex- 
pand cre<'t so as to raise the national 
income to the desired level? 





The Government As Investor 





In the face of changed conditions, 
many experts are proposing that the 
government must undertake the role 


each figure—$300 million in productive new investments 


1930 
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1929 average savings $!5,000,000,000 
1929 average new investments $5,000,000,000 


of investor to supplement the acti- 
vities of private industry. Those who 
advocate this policy maintain that 
government investments need not 
mean competition with business or 
a stumbling block to ‘private enter- 
prise. 

Even with a national income of 
only $60 billion, our savings amount 
to $5 billion a year. This means that 
we need a program of new invest- 
ments totaling $5 billion plus what- 
ever amount of credit we would like 
to use to increase the national income. 
Most economists agree that our pro- 


ductive canacity makes possible an 


annual income in this ec ry of from 
$100 to $129 billic: 

3roolings Institution studies indi 
cate that new investineuts by private 


industry have never exceec d $5 bil- 
lion a year. And it is not likely that 
within the next few years an atmos- 
phere will be created which would 
cause business to risk such large in- 
vestments. This means that if the 
national income is to be increased, 
or even ina’nt 1, new tyre 
vestments must be found. 


s of in- 

These 
might include interest-free housing 
projects, public health programs, 
nang to education in certain 
states, grants to yous for vocational 
ured. 4 and so for 
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DEMOCRACY: ITS ESSENTIALS AND ITS PROBLEMS 




















Sune N. Y. Public Library 
The nobles put the first big crimp in the divine right of kings. King 
John is forced to sign the Magna Carta at Runnymede in 1215. 






























Modern Icelanders are shown below in a pageant celebrating the 
first “Althing” of 930 A. D. The “Althing,” which meant “all 
speaking,” was the first democratic parliament of wes:ern Europe. 

. | 


: P. & A. Photo 
Very siow was the process by which the English Parliament gained 
checks on kings and feudal lords. Below: Parliament in session. 

From Green's “Short History of the English People” (Macmillan) 
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*€\ TO man is good enough . . . to give orders to another man 
without that other’s consent.” This was Abraham Lin- 
coln’s expression of faith in representative government. 


“We the people” believe that only the wearer of the shoe knows 
where it pinches; in other words, the person who obeys the laws 
should have a voice in making them, and in electing the officials 
who enforce them. This is democracy—the rule of the many, as 
opposed to dictatorship—the rule of one man. 


Democracy Is Not Dictatorship 


Americans believe in majority rule. We reject the “Believe, 
Obey, and Fight” slogan of the dictatorships. We believe in a 
government “of, by and for the people.” But, what is more im- 
portant, we believe in the minority’s right of representation and 
criticism. A minority therefore has a chance to become the ruling 
majority at the next election. Germany, Italy, and Russia have 
but one political party. And all minorities which dare oppose 
the Nazis, Fascists, or Communists are ruthlessly wiped out. 


Our democracy preserves those liberties that dictatorships have 
junked. We take pride in our freedom of speech, assembly, press, 
religion and the ballot. But we also have 10,000,000 unem- 
ployed, while more than 20,000,000 people require some sort of 
government aid. Dictatorships boast of “no unemployment,” 
but we know that the freedom of the individual has been de- 
stroved. Here, then, is our challenge: We must provide jobs 
and security for all, while protecting individual liberty. “Democ- 
racy to me,” writes former Congressman Maury Maverick, “is 
liberty plus economic security. To put it in plain language, 
we Americans want to talk, pray, think as we please—and eat 
egular . . .” 


Democracy traveled a long, hard road before it established 
the principle that “what affects all, should have the consent of 
all.” At Runnymede in 1215 a group of rebellious English barons 
and bishops forced King John to sign the Magna Carta (Great 
Charter) respecting certain of their rights. It put down in black 
and white the principle that the king’s word was not final. The 
common people gained little, but it was a step forward. 


Below: New England colonists gathering for a town meeting of 
the 18th century. These town meetings taught our forefathers 
how to have an effective voice in managing community affairs. 
Courtesy, N. Y. Public Library 
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1 .REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 


Legislative bodies and executive leaders must be 
responsible to the expressed will of the majority, 
but the minority must be heard and protected. 





“Mother” of Parliamenis 

After the Great Parliament in 1295, the 
law-makers waged many battles to limit 
the king’s powers. They forced King 
Charles I to sign the Petition of Right in 
1628, and finally beheaded him in 1649, 
They ousted James II, placed William and 
Mary on the throne, and passed the Bill of 
Rights in 1689, whose guarantees of liberty 
are found in our own Bill of Rights—the 
first ten amendments to the Constitution. 

The English Constitution, unlike our 
own, is not written. It started with the 
Magna Carta, and was built up through 
the centuries. But for hundreds of years 
Parliament represented the English aris- 
tocracy—the nobles and clergy who sat in 
the House of Lords, and the merch«nts end 
bankers who sat in the House of C 
The great mass of pec-'> gained ro vo'-e 
in the goverrment wr‘! the 19th century. 
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America. The early settlers in Massachu- 
setts made their legislative decisions at 
town meetings. This was direct democ- 
racy, because each voter could take part in 
governing his community. It is successful 


in small towns where each citizen is famil- 
iar with all people and problems, and still 
is used in some towns in New England. 
As towns became larger, the voters found 
it harder to meet in one place. So they 
elected delegates to legislatures and finally 
to Congress. This is the representative 
democracy which our cities, states, and 
nation have today. The millions of voter 
in America could not manage their affairs 
directly, so they elect representatives to 
act for them. But the town meeting idea 
has been preserved in parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, civic clubs, forums, and radio. 


Freedom of Choice 

The first use of ballots in American pol 
tics occurred in 1634 when the Massachu- 
setts General Court (assembly) voted “by 
papers” to unseat Governor Winthrop. 
Printed ballots soon were used throughout 
the country. But this system was not satis- 
factory because each candidate, or party, 
could print ballots and give them to the 
voters. Dishonest politicians even bribed 
voters and followed them to the ballot box 
to see that they voted “right.” 

The Australian ballot, first used there in 
1856, prevents much election fraud. It 
provides ballots printed by state or city 
officials, allows the voter to mork his bollot 
in secrecy, and prevents people from 
thre:tenine him. ‘Th em wes edopted 
by Massachusetts in 1888. 

The secret bellot is vital to democratic 
government. Hitler allows Germans to 
vote “Ja” (yes) occasionally on his policies, 
but this is not democracy. Only the brave, 
or feolish, Germans dare vote no. 


1 


Today the machinery of government has advanced far beyond the simple stage of the town 
meeting. Voters have to be carefully registered and checked by Boards of Elections where 
all parties are represented. The picture below shows a voter signing the registration book. 
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Ewing Galloway 
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Doyle in N. Y. Post 
This carivon admirably points out the difference 
between democracy and dictatorship. Democracy is 
based on ballots. But dictatorships rule by the 
threat of force. Ewing Gallowas 
. a. 
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Above: one of the 
in New York City. Below: a Congressman is shown 
introducing a bill in the House of Representatives. 
He drops it in the “hopper.” Blascie & Ewind 
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WHAT MAKES YOU THINK SO? 


A Bi-weekly Department for High School Students 
Prepared by the Institute for Propaganda Analysis 


IS week the doors of the schools 
| swing open and students walk in to 
begin a new year. They walk in 
small groups, laughing, relating summer 
adventures, and renewing acquaintances. 
Their clothes are comfortable, varied, 
and informal. Yesterday in the rotogra- 
vure section of the Sunday paper 
these girls and boys saw pictures 
of students overseas marching in 
trim uniforms with tense, serious 
faces. The older boys in uniform 
are parts of huge armies facing 
each other across frontiers wait- 
ing for the leader's word to send 
the war machines into combat. 
Students of totalitarian coun- 
tries do not face the difficult task 
of deciding about their futures; 
they are part of a great national 
pattern and are trained to fit 
neatly into the leader’s plan. 
Thoughtless people may consider 
American youth as pampered and 
irresponsible in comparison. They forget 
that the hardest and most adventurous 
~ faces the young American—that of 
iving as an individual in a free society. 
Youth in all countries have the same 
problems: they want to feel that they 
are like other people; they want to be- 
long to a social group; they want to have 
the affection of some person or persons. 
They are searching for places in the life 
of their communities; as workers; hus- 
bands and wives and parents; as citizens. 
The raw materials which they use in 
solving their problems are the same— 
their own experiences and the experi- 
ences of others related in stories or writ- 
ten down in books. From these real and 
second-hand experiences certain lessons 
are learned and acted upon. American 
— and teachers are guides and 
elpers—not masters of youth. 
In driving down the street we stop 
when the red light flashes on and wait 
until we get a green light before going 


NALYZING PROPAGANDA.—This is the first installment 
of an important new department in Scholastic—*What 
Makes You Think So?”—designed to help intelligent high 
school students detect and analyze propaganda in the news- 
papers they read, the movies they see, the radio broadcasts 
they hear. If we are going to be responsible citizens in a 
democracy, we need to learn how to find the facts, to think 
logically, and to make up our minds independently on the 
big problems of our time. That is the aim of this depart- 
ment, which will appear twice a month throughout the year. 
“What Makes You Think So?” is prepared for Scholastic by 
the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, an educational, non- 
profit organization established to study and expose propa- 
ganda in every field. The Board of Directors of the Institute 
is composed of such well-known educators as: Dr. E. C. Linde- 
man (President), New York School of Social Work; Dr. Kirt- 
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Youth’s Rough Road 
to Democracy 
ahead. Are there red lights on the road 


of democratic living? Places where we 


who travel should stop and think and 





wait for a green light before going 
ahead? 

Red light number one. Stop when- 
ever you meet a dictator. All dictators 
do not dress up in uniforms and stage 
huge spectacles with soldiers such as we 
see in the movies. America is full of 
little dictators who are willing to tell 
everybody exactly how to live. After 
you stop remember that people who 
have lived happily and successfully are 
usually of the opinion that each indivi- 
dual should make his own plans for liv- 
ing. Only small men believe that there 
is only one way to live and that way 
theirs. Remember that the experience 
of other people is useful but that it is 
only raw material to use in your own 
thinking. Another caution: this experi- 
ence was lived in the past and your plan 
is for the present and the future. For 
those who are timid and lazy the little 
dictators supply “ready-made” thinking 
and plans for the future—in movie news 





reels, in the newspapers, over the radio, 
or in cracker box speeches in small coun- 
try stores. 

Red light number two. Stop when 
you feel happy or angry upon seeing a 
cartoon, picture, or word. After stop- 
ping, answer these questions: Why am I 
moved by this picture? Why am I 
angry when I hear that word? Our 
thinking is often controlled by 
word-pictures which have been 
formed in our minds. Usually we 
do not know when or how these 
pictures have been formed. They 
came from family conversations, 
from our experiences in living in 
the community, from the books 
we have read and the history we 
have studied. Dictators use these 
words and word-pictures to con- 
trol us. They make us glad and 
whip up our enthusiasm by using 
the words we like; they make us 
hate others by using the words 
we don't like. In this way they keep us 
from thinking. 

Red light number three. Stop and 
check vourself to see if you are thinking 
straight. Look at as many different sides 
of the question as you can, make up your 
mind, temporarily, and act on your de- 
cision if action is required. Then think 
ag: 1 about what you have done. Were 
you misled by a leader that you trusted? 
Then look for new qualities in your lead- 
ers. Did you act because the words of 
the leader sounded good? Look behind 
the words next time. Should you have 
found out more about the subject? Your 
goal is intelligent action based on’ 
straight thinking. 

This brief glance at the hard road will 
convince thoughtful people that energy, 
vigor, and responsibility live in American 
youth. The marching boys and girls in 
uniform have chosen the easy, lazy, and 
irresponsible way of letting somebody 
do their thinking for them. 


ley Mather (Vice President), Harvard University; Dr. Clyde 
R. Miller (Secretary), Columbia University; Dr. Ned H. Dear- 
born (Treasurer), New York University; Drs. Charles A. 
Beard, Hadley Cantril, Frank E. Baker, Edgar Dale, Paul 
Douglas, Robert S. Lynd, Grayson Kefauver, and others. The 
Institute’s well-balanced, objective surveys of propaganda 
have been enthusiastically approved by leading educators. 


The material for this department, published on the author- 
ity of the Institute, is prepared by Miss Violet Edwards, Educa- 
tional Director of the Institute, and Mr. Howard Cummings, 
Head of the Social Studies Department, Clayton (Mo.) High 
School, and author of Our Schools. Among the publications 
of the Institute, of interest to all students and teachers, are its 
monthly bulletin, Propaganda Analysis, and the Group Lead- 
er’s Guide to Propaganda Analysis. 
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“Without Indecorum of Behavior” 
A Tale of Colonial Days on the Hudson River 


UAKER HILL was hard to climb 
in 1754. The families of the 
Friends who had settled on its 

crest in the hope of being left alone had 
chosen well. Few strangers dared the 
steep narrow trail that led from Pawling 
over the five miles of tangled, rock- 
strewn woods to the high tableland jut- 
ting into the Harlem's green valley. 
One came often through, urging his 
tired horse as far as the hill’s airiest 
acre where the tall house of Jedediah 
Wing looked out over treetops far be- 
low to the fabric of the Catskills that 
seemed to hang in folds from the blue 
ceiling of the Hudson. The ways of 
Quakers are grave and simple and Kil- 
kenny Irishman William Prendergast 
must have found it hard to look proper- 
ly solemn while sixteen-year-old Mehit- 
abel Wing demurely cared for her ten 
little brothers and sisters. He must have 
had trouble, too, in catching a moment 
alone with her to tell her what was on 
his mind, for the Wings were orthodox 
Friends and could not favor the wed- 
ding of a daughter to a man outside 
the sect. But William Prendergast was 
a strategist and he had a way with him. 
It was not many weeks before he and 
Mehitabel took the downtrail together 
to his farm on rolling acres at the tall 
hill’s foot. And though William Pren- 
dergast was not a Quaker, the Wings 
loved him and were happy in their girl's 
happiness. In about a year young Mat- 
thew Prendergast arrived, to the delight 
of both families, and the Wings came 
down the hill more often than the Pren- 
dergasts went up. 

Mehitabel was twenty-six before 
James was born. Hard times had come 
to William Prendergast by then. His 
crops had been poor and he was be- 
hind in his rent to fat Frederick Phil- 
ipse who owned not only the Prender- 
gast farm but thousands of acres near 
by, tens of thousands in Westchester 
County, and a great manor house over- 
looking the Hudson at Yonkers. Pren- 
dergast had taken his acres in perpetual 
lease from the manor lord before he 
had married Mehitabel. Now that he 
was the father of two sons the terms 
of that lease were irksome. He might 
not will his land to his wife or his sons 
without the consent of Frederick Phil- 
ipse. If, after William’s death, that con- 
sent was granted, Mehitabel or the 
boys must pay the manor lord a third 
of the value of the farm in order to 
keep it. Whoever held the lease, more- 
over, must each year pay to the manor 
lord for the privilege a portion of his 
crops, his poultry, his labor. 
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By Carl Carmer 


To an eighteenth-century Kilkenny 
Protestant the idea of protesting rents 
_ to absentee landlords could not 
ave been a new one. It is doubtful, 
nevertheless, that William Prendergast 
would have lost his Irish temper if it 
had not been for one sudden realiza- 
tion. On a trip to Yonkers he found 
out that Frederick Philipse, sitting in 
gross dignity over his manorial court 
while he sentenced recalcitrant tenants 
to corporal punishment and impmison- 
ment, himself paid the British crown 
for his vast holdings an annual quitrent 
of four pounds, twelve shillings. That 
amount was exactly what William 
Prendergast was obliged to pay yearly 
for his few acres. The irony of it galled 
his soul. 

On a day when the hill beside the 
house had turned a fresh green news 
came that the sheriffs had pounced 
upon two farmers for not paying their 
rent and jailed them in New York 
where they would be safe from rescue. 
The next morning William Prendergast 
rode from Pawling and Mehitabel knew 
that he would not be back by sundown. 
Somehow or other she got her two chil- 
dren and herself up the steep trail to 
her father’s house. 





CARL CARMER 


When the editors of the Rivers of 
America series selected Carl Carmer to 
write about the mighty Hudson, they 
picked a man who has taken New York’s 
rivers and valleys and folkways and his- 
tory as his own specal field. One reason 
for this is that he was born (1893) and 
reared in Cortland, New York, near an- 
cestral acres which have belonged to his 
family since the Revolution. Another is 
that Mr. Carmer loves his native state, as 
anyone who reads The Hudson and his 
other best-seller, Listen For a Lonesome 
Drum: A York State Chronicle, realizes 
at once. 


A thousand farmers joined Prendes- 
gast on that Monday, April fifteenth. 
They marched into the manors of the 
Hudson Highlands and declared manor 
rents abolished. They dispossessed ten- 
ants who had taken over the acres of 
farmers ejected for debt and put the 
former owners back on the land. 
Throughout the lewer Hudson valley 
the farmers left their spring plowing, 
took down their guns, rode out to join 
their neighbors. William Prendergast 
was riding at the head of a growin 
army of vengeance that steadily st 
southward on New York. 

Few New Yorkers slept well the fol- 
lowing nights. Every sloop and every 
courier from the north brought bad 
news. Near midnight of the twentieth 
a horseman dashed through the little 
city into Fort George at the foot of 
Manhattan Island. A few moments later 
General Thomas Gage ordered all of- 
ficers and men of his New York City 
command into the fort. Frightened 
citizens, watching orderlies round up 
the soldiers and hurry them from the 
taverns and pleasure parks toward the 
Battery, knew what had happened. 
The terrible Prendergast and his West- 
chester men were on their way down- 
river. They might enter the city at any 
time. 

Early in the morning the sentinels 
outside Fort George were suddenly on 
the alert as six horsemen rode boldly 
down upon them. The soldiers were 
relieved when, on being challenged, the 
riders explained that they came as a 
committee from Prendergast and his 
men to explain their opinions and ac- 
tions to’ the governor and city officers. 
Sir Henry Moore received them, lis- 
tened to their statement that they con- 
sidered their quarrel to be only with 
their landlords, and then escorted them 
about the fort. He told them that Gen- 
eral Gage was resolved to defend the 
jail with his entire command and he 
showed them a detachment of his Brit- 
annic Majesty’s Grenadiers assembled 
ina sturdy red square. The six excused 
themselves and rode hastily back to 
their leader. Hours passed. There was 
no attack. Night came and went. In 
the morning the waiting was over. The 
news ran with magic speed ahead of 
the galloping messengers. Prendergast 
and his farmers had turned about and 
were headed upriver. New York was 
saved. 

No word of her husband had reached 
the Quaker girl waiting in her father’s 
house, but he was on his way back to 
her and, though he had not taken New 
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York, he led a victorious army. Every- 
where he marched the farmers of the 
Hudson Valley welcomed him as their 
deliverer. 

The rebel leader was riding more 
proudly now and with more serious 
purpose than ever, for he was the 
father of a third son, Jedediah, named 
after the Quaker grandfather whose 
house had been his birthplace. Before 
Jedediah was a month old his father 
was suddenly to face the complete 
demolition of his dreams. 

Urged by the City Council, Governor 
Moore applied to General Gage for 
three hundred troops to restore law 
and order to the entire British province, 
and the general acted briskly. The 28th 
Regiment of Grenadiers was on sloops 
bound from Albany to New York and 
he ordered them disembarked at 
Poughkeepsie. When William Prender- 
gast heard that the redcoats had landed, 
he knew he was in deep trouble and, 
like many other distressed husbands, de- 
cided that he would resist it with his 
wife at his side. 

The Levelers’ army had shrunk to a 
straggling remnant when they wearily 
climbed up the last few slanting yards 
to the old meetinghouse on Quaker Hill. 
They knew that the jig was up but they 
refused to leave the man who had risked 
so much for them. And so they bar- 
ricaded the doors of the House of Peace 
and trained their guns out its windows 
on the path their pursuers would soon 
be taking. Meanwhile in the big white 
house at the crest of the hill, William 
Prendergast told his young wife the 
story of his first success and his present 
fearful danger. 

o a a 

Next morning the redcoats reached 
the cleared ground about the meeting- 
house. Whether Prendrgast had spent 
the night encouraging his men or had 
been prevailed upon to leave earlier no 
one knows. Whatever the time of his 
departure the effect on Major Browne 
was the same when he realized that 
no one of the half a hundred farmers 
who marched that morning under a 
white flag from the meetinghouse door- 
way into his custody was the outlaw 
leader. The soldiery had taken fifty 
irisoners, but William Prendergast at 
sm among the hills would be as great 
a menace as ever. The expedition had 
failed of its main purpose so long as the 
bitter, eloquent Irishman was free. It 
must have been small comfort to the 
major, not knowing the lady, to be in- 
formed that Mehitabel Prendergast, on 
hearing that her husband was not one 
of the prisoners, had gone to look for 
him—to persuade him to surrender him- 
self to the mercy of the governor. It 
would have been an interesting experi- 
ence to hear what Mehitabel told Wil- 
liam when she found him, more inter- 
esting to see the face of Major Browne 
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when the two of them—the twenty- 
eight-year-old girl in her Quaker dress 
and bonnet and the desperate rebel 
chief he and his Grenadiers could not 
catch—rode confidently side by side into 
his camp. 

The major took no chances. He 
marched Prendergast right to Pough- 
keepsie to the river wharf. Be- 
fore the pursuers were aware of the 
strategy, Prendergast and a _ heavy 
guard were aboard a Hudson River 
sloop and sailing for New York. There, 
on the morning of July tenth, a curious 
crowd watched an armed detachment 


the New York Gazette or Weekly Post 
Boy informed his downriver readers 
that “solicitously attentive to every par- 
ticular and without the least Impertin- 
ence or Indecorum of Behavior, sedate- 
ly anxious for her husband she never 
failed to make every Remark that might 
tend to extenuate the Offence and put 
his Conduct in the most favourable 
point of view not suffering one Circum- 
stance that could be collected from the 
evidence or thought in his Favour to es- 
cape the Notice of the Court and the 
Jury.” 

“And when he came to make his 





Lithograph by Stow Wengenroth, from The Hudson, courtesy Farrar & Rinehart. 


march ashore, guarding the lonely fig- 
ure of a man who had caused the 
whole city a week of sleepless anxiety 
less than three months before. 

And when William Prendergast 
was brought into the crowded court- 
room on August sixth, Mehitabel Pren- 
dergast walked beside him. A jury con- 
sisting of some of the most respectable 
freeholders was soon selected. Then, as 
the first of the twenty-four hours of the 
dramatic trial began, the Quaker wife 
suddenly showed the power with which 
she had brought her rebellious hus- 
band in from the hills. The curious 
crowds in the courtroom, the thousands 
in New York and the settlements along 
the Hudson eagerly awaiting news, 
were ‘at first bewildered, then de- 
lighted as the center of attention moved 
directly from the strong character of 
the prisoner to that of his stronger wife. 
For as the attorney general brought out 
the damning evidence against William 
Prendergast, leader of riots, thief of 
property, captain of rebels, speaker of 
treason against his Royal Majesty, 
Mehitabel Prendergast thwarted his 
every move. Obviously enchanted by 
her, the Poughkeepsie correspondent of 


Defence,” continued the admiring re- 
porter, “she stood behind him, re- 
minded him of and suggested to him 
everything that could be mentioned to 
his advantage.” 

Drearily the trial wound to its end 
before a court and audience exhausted 
by lack of sleep. Nevertheless, Mehit- 
abel Prendergast’s “affectionate assidu- 
ity fill’d every observer with a Tender 
Concern.” With compelling personal 
magic she held the whole courtroom in 
her spell. But she could not change 
the history of the past weeks and she 
knew it. While the jury deliberated 
she clung to her husband, awaiting @ 
verdict which they both knew must 
come. 

“Guilty,” said the jury foreman. 

“Your verdict does not accord with 
the evidence in the opinion of the 
court,” said the chief justice. “I must 
ask you to return to your deliberations.” 

New hope added to their torture. 
The wait until the jury was again ready 
must have seemed very long. 

“Guilty,” said the foreman, and hope 
was gone. There could only be one 
sentence. 

(Continued on page 27-E) 
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Eaitea by Dorothy Emerson 


JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


mittee gave John Gould Fletcher 

the Poetry Prize for his Selected 
Poems, some heads nodded with ap- 
proval, some eyebrows went up with 
surprise. One reason for this last is be- 
cause Mr. Fletcher has never been a 
popular poet, which Alfred Kreymborg 
explains by saying that the fault lies 
not with the poet himself, but with his 
readers. If this is true it’s time we ex- 
amined him again, here in this page 
dedicated to the outstanding contem- 
porary poets. 

A few years before the World War 
many young men just out of college 
packed their books and their ambitions, 
and sailed away from the United States. 
They wanted to live in lands where 
love of the arts had been constant for 
centuries; they did not feel that our 
country was hospitable to artists. Two 
of these young men became poets whose 
work has influenced writers of many 
nations: T. S. Eliot, now an English 
citizen, and Ezra Pound, an enthusiastic 
resident of Italy for many years. John 
Gould Fletcher, whose position in the 
literary world has been more modest, 
belonged to that group of expatriates. 
Unlike Pound and Eliot he has recently 
returned to the United States to live, 
convinced that his spiritual home lay 
not in the decaying civilization of Eu- 
rope, but in his native country where he 
now finds the “necessary resistance, that 
fundamental give and take, that is so 
essential to the artist.” 

John Gould Fletcher grew up, an 
only son with two sisters, in Little Rock, 
Arkansas where he was born in 1886. 
He did not go to school until he was 
nearly ten years old, but studied at 
home. He says that in those early days 
he hated mathematics but loved history, 
and that within the walls of his father’s 
house he felt the presence of the ante- 
bellum South which he has never been 
able to get away from, and which in- 
fluenced him deeply. A suggestion of 
this feeling is in his poem “The Ghosts 
of Old House,” where are “six white 
columns,” “the clump of jessamine,” a 
ghost hunting for her hoop-skirts, and 
long green canes that swish against 
each other.” 

Before he went off to Harvard in 
1903 he had read Scott, Tennyson, Cole- 
ridge. Shakepeare, and the Bible. 
Though he had begun to write poetry, 
even as a university student, Fletcher 


AST spring when the Pulitzer Com- 


could not decide upon a career. Four 
years after his entry, he left Har- 
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vard University without graduating. 

After an interval in the Southwest 
where he flirted with the idea of be- 
coming an archeologist, he wandered off 
to London where he found the literary 
crowd reading Walt Whitman, whose 
poetry he previously had not liked. He 
stayed in London for five years, grad- 
ually determining that he wanted to be 
“nothing but a poet.” He wrote a book 
of poems which was never published; 
later paid a publisher to bring out a 
book of his work but was far from sat- 
isfied with the results. Then he began 
to read the French “Symbolists,” whose 
influence changed his poetry. 

He began to build his poems with 
“things” that one can hear, see, smell, 
or taste, and to put them into the freer 
forms “according to the state of his feel- 
ings and the condition of his material.” 

When Amy Lowell first read, in 1913, 
his earlier work, Fletcher was about 
twenty-seven. She persuaded him to ap- 
pear in the anthology, Some Imagist 
Poets because his work was similar to 
the “new poetry” they were then writ- 
ing. The book caused a furore almost 
unbelievable in these later days when 
experimental poetry is common. Finally 
everyone got used to “free verse,” and 
some of these poets, Fletcher among 
them, began to forget the creed of the 
“Imagists.” 

Since that period, Fletcher's poetry 
(as can easily be seen by glancing at 
his Selected Poems) has become increas- 
ingly thoughtful (but not profoundly 


so) richer in emotion and color. 


Irradiations VII 
An ant crawling up a grass-blade, 
And above it, the sky. 
I shall remember these when I die; 
An ant and a butterfly. 
And the sky. 


The grass is full of forget-me-nots and 
ppies: 

Through the air darts many a fly. 

The ant toils up its grass-blade, 

The careless hours go by. 


The grass-blades bow to the feet of the 
lazy hours: 


. They walk out of the wood, showering 


shadows on flowers. 

Their robes flutter vaguely far off there 
in the clearing: 

I see them sometimes from the corner 
of my eye. 

The Jade Elegy 
Golden bloscom on the banks, 
Crimson blossom in the leaves. 
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JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


The grey mountain hangs like a mist in 
midair. 

Golden parasols on the path, 

Black hills against blue ang 

The grey mountain hangs ‘like a ghost 
over all. 


Golden blossom by grey banks, 

Grey roofs amid green pines. 

The grey mountain hangs like a tent 
in the sky. 


Crimson blossom in the sky 

Yellow boats in the blue stream. 

The grey mountain is washed in eve- 
ning light. 


Down the M ississippi 
V. The Stevedores 


Freize of warm bronze that glides with 
catlike movement 

Over the gangplank poised and yet 
awaiting, 

The sinewy thudding rhythm of forty 
shuffling feet 

Falling like muffled drumbeats on the 
stillness. 

O roll the cotton down, 

Roll, roll the cotton down, 

From the further side of Jordan, 

O roll the cotton down! 


And the river waits, 

The river listens, 

Chuckling its little banjo-notes that 
break with a flop on the stillness; 

And by the low dark shed that holds 
the heavy freights, 

Two lonely cypresses stand up and point 
with stiffened fingers 

Far southward where a single chimney 
stands out aloof in the sky. 





The poems printed above are from Selected 
Poems, by John Gould Fletcher, copyright, 
1939, and reprinted by permission of Farrar 
& Rinehart, Inc., publishers, 
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Concerning Parrots 
By Charlotte Van de Water 


Round Table Editor 


IS is the first of several letters 

to Round Table contributors. I 

want to say so much to so many 

of you, more than I can say in indivi- 

dual lette rs, that I am trying to reach 
you in this way. 

I want to reach another group of 
ScHo.astic readers, too. I know you 
exist, for I have seen you in many 
schools. Sometimes I receive a letter 
from you which begins like this: “Iam 
se nding youa manuscript, but I know 
it is not good enough to print.” More 
often than not, it is decidedly good 
enough to print, for superiority in 
writing and doubt of one’s ability go 
often hand-in-hand. If you like to 
write, please let me be the judge of 
your ability. I am interested in your 
work and I mz iy be able to help you. 

For ail of vou, the most he ‘Ipful 
thing I could do would be to give you 
a course in reading a thousand manu- 
scripts by ery students. You would 
learn so much! Since I cannot do this, 
I can at least offer you in these letters 
a summary of what I have learned 
from that experience. 

What are the most important differ- 
ences between the accepted and the 
unaccepted manuscripts? Both have 
many good qualities as a rule, qual- 
ities which make me hopeful for your 
future. Both indicate an appreciation 
of the life around you, a sensitivity to 
the significance of things. 

One essential difference I can indi- 
cate best by asking you to read two 
poems. Read first ‘these lines from a 
poem by Robert P. Tristram Coffin. 
They picture a farmer as he builds 
the fire in the cold kitchen and begins 
the breakfast for his family. 


Winter Morning 


The farmer coaxes till a small flame stands 

Down in the stove between his cupping hands. 

Life gets to going very slowly, Winters. 

The corners of the window panes have splin- 
ters 

Of silver frost the color of the moon... 

The farmer slices bacon with the knife, 

His fingers now start coming back to life, 

The cold potatoes have an icy shell. 

A winter morning is the best for smell . . . 

The smoke pours from the cracks across the 
stove, 

And it smells warm and makes him think of 
clove... 

He tries the stove-top with a moistened finger, 

It's hot enough, he feels the smarting linger. 

The frying pan goes on. The fragrance spreads 
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To other rooms, folks stir in their warm beds, 
A child pipes up, another and another, 
And like a smiling sunrise out comes mother. 


Now read these lines: 


I love the early morning on the farm, 

The sound of cattle lowing to be fed, 

The farmer’s song that greets the rosy dawn, 
The neighing horses to the water led, 

I love to see the sparkling morning dew 
Hanging like pearls in every grassy nook— 

But enough! These lines were not 
written by anybody. They were dic- 
tated to me by a parrot who dwells in 
my head, a parrot who has heard all 
the phrases in this so-called poem so 
often that he begins repeating them 
whenever he hears the word farm. So 
with every other topic. Say to him 
the word spring, or love, or home, or 
native land, or life, or death—or al- 
most anything else—and you will find 
that he knows all the answers. With 
his eyes shut he will write rhymes 
about them—love, above, dove and 
spring, ring, cling, sing. He is a most 
troublesome inhabitant of one’s mind. 
He always tries to talk and write for 
me. He insists on getting his words 
in first. He tells me his is the better 
way, so much easier than thinking. 
Far too often he succeeds, for I am 
partly his slave. 

Have you a parrot in your brain? 
Of course you have and unless you 
work hard he will be your master. 
Tristram Coffin has subdued his par- 
rot. Let us read his poem again. You 
do not find many worn- -out phrases 
here, no “rosy dawn” nor “sparkling 
dew.” It is true that the sunrise and 
mother are mentioned—both familiar 
themes in poetry—but in how perfect 
a description! 

Is the idea of the poem—the poet's 
experience—unusual? Not at all. Is 
the vocabulary such as only a poet 
knows? No, my parrot is familiar 
with all the words. Then why is the 
poem superior? 

My parrot’s poem does not con- 
vince me that he has ever seen a farm. 
I may do him an injustice. Perhaps 
he truly loves cows and horses and 
dew on the grass. But he will not 
convince me that he does until he 
learns to express himself in less hack- 
neyed language. On the other hand, 
I am sure that Tristram Coffin has 
seen every picture in his poem, has 





This is Miss Charlotte Gan de Water, 


who brings first aid to aspiring Scholastic 
writers in the famous Round Table. 
This department in every issue contains 
examples of the best short prose and 
verse submitted by students, with com- 
ments on their strong and weak points. 
Miss Van de Water is an English teacher 
of wide experience, a graduate of Vassar, 
and a poet and playwright herself. 
absorbed the whole scene with all his 
senses. His poem is real. 

Can you yourself see poetry where 
others have not seen it? Almost any- 
one could have walked through that 
farmhouse kitchen with his eyes shut 
and gone out-of-doors to write a poem 
about the “rosy dawn” and the “pearly 
dew like teardrops on the grass. 
But a poet finds his theme where no 

signpost has pointed the way. If you 
wish to publish, you must do just this. 
Be sure though that what you find is 
really poetry. Do not think that a 
rhyme about any commonplace thing 
—the kitchen sink or the double boiler 
—is necessarily poetry. “Winter 

Morning” is good writing because of 
its concrete and vivid imagery, but it 
is poetry because it has de pth and 
tenderness of feeling. 

One difference, then, between ac- 
ceptable and unacceptable manu- 
scripts is that the better writer has not 
been content with his first poetic urge 
for expression. He has waited until he 
has seen beauty in unsuspected 
places. Then he has told his parrot 
to be silent and he has found for him- 
self the exact images and words which 
truthfully expressed his meaning. Or, 
if he has seen beauty in the same 
places where it has been seen before— 
he has made sure that the feeling was 
actually his own and that its expres- 
sion did not have too commonplace a 
sound. New subjects for writing are 
all around us. Ina later letter I shall 
have more to say about finding them. 
~ *Reprintes from Seltwater Farm by Robert P. 


Tristram Coffn, copyright 1939, iby permission of 
The Macmillan C y, P Ss. 
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JANE 


EYRE 


By Helen Jerome 


Dramatized from Charlotte Bronte’s Novel 


This is one of a series of plays suggested for High School use and edited 
by Margaret Mayorga, with the cooperation of Samuel French, Inc. 


Editor’s Note: The director who chooses 
Jane Eyre for a high school play should 
make sure that the play is produced with 
aineteenth-century mannerisms, for mod- 
ern boys and girls could not be expected 
totake the trials and tribulations of Char- 
lotte Bronte’s precious characters very 
much to heart. As a pictorial representa- 
tion of the social life of mid-Victorian 
English, however, it can be made as beau- 
tiful and fascinating as a hand-crocheted 
doilie. Miss Jerome has been particularly 
successful at dramatizing such novels as 
those of Charlotte Bronte and Jane Aus- 

* ten’s Pride and Prejudice. 

The play uses 22 characters, 9 of them 
male, 13 of them female; there are just 
two scenes to set, the change coming at 
the end of the second act, This dramatiza- 
tion was used by the Theatre Guild on a 
road tour last season. 

CAST 
JANE Eyre 
Mr. RocHESTER 
Mrs. FAmFrAx 
THE MANIAC 
Grace Poo.e (her keeper) 
ApELE Varkens (a child) 
Lorp INGRAM 
Lapy INGRAM 
BLANCHE INGRAM 
CoLoNEL DENT 
Amy EsHTon 
Louisa EsHTon 
Mr. Esuton 
Briccs (a solicitor) 
REVEREND Woop 
RicHArD MASON 
D1ana RIvERS 
St. Joun Rivers 
LEAH 
Joun 
HANNAH 
FooTMaN 


Copyright, 1935, by Helen Jerome. 


Copyright (Acting Edition) 1938, by Helen 
Jerome. 


Act I l — 


For two months Jane 
Eyre has been gover- 
ness to Adele Varrens, 
a child at Thornfield 
Hall, Milcote. She is 
becoming fond of the 
old mansion with its 
magnificent grounds 
and titgued by Mr. 
Rochester, its owner. 
Ostensibly a bachelor. 
Mr. Rochester has cer- 
tain peculiarities which 
Jane, a girl of eighteen, 
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is often not able to comprehend. And 
so their acquaintance progresses slowly. 

RocuEster: Draw your chair closer, 
Miss Eyre, you are still too far back and 
I can’t see you without changing my 
position, which, in this very comfortable 
chair, I’ve no mind to do! 

(JANE moves a shade L. nearer 
Rocuester. She stares at him. He no- 
tices it and she turns away.) 

You examine me, Miss Eyre. Do you 
find me handsome? 

Jane: No, sir. 

RocuEster: By my word, there is 
something very singular about you. You 
have the air of a little nonette, quaint, 
mg grave and simple, as you sit 
there with your hands in front of you 
and your eyes on the ground; yet, when 
one asks you a question, you rap out a 
reply—which if not blunt it at least 
brusque! 

Jane: Sir, I was too plain. I beg 
your pardon. I should have replied that 
tastes differ, that beauty is of little 
consequence or something of the sort. 

Rocuester: You should have replied 


Katharine Hepburn as Jane Eyre in the 
stage version of the Jerome-Bronte play. 
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nothing of the kind. And so, under 
pretense of softening the previous out- 
rage, you stick a sly penknife under my 
ear. Well, go on! What fault do you 
find with me, pray? I suppose I have all 
my limbs and features like other men? 

Jane: Mr. Rochester, I intended no 
pointed repartee. It was only a blunder. 

Rocuester: Just so, and you shall 
be answerable for it. Criticize me .. . 
does my forehead not please you? Have 
I no bump of benevolence showing? 
Come, ma’am, look well; am I a fool? 

Jane: Far from it. 

Rocuester: Does that leave hope 
for me? 

Jane: Hope of what, sir? 

Rocnester: Of my final retransfor- 
mation back to flesh? You look very 
much puzzled, Miss Eyre, and although 
you are no more pretty than I am hand- 
some, a puzzled air becomes you very 
well. Young lady, I am inclined to be 
gregarious and communicative to-night, 
that is why I sent for you. The fire and 
the candles are not sufficient compan- 
ionship. You puzzle me. It would 
please me to draw you out, and learn 
more of you. Therefore speak! 

Jane: What about, sir? 

Rocuester: Whatever you like. I 
leave both the choice of subject and the 
manner of treating it to you You are 
silent, Miss Eyre. Stubborn? And an- 
noyed? It is consistent . . . I put my 
request in an insolent form, Miss Eyre, 
I beg your pardon. The fact is, I don’t 
want to treat you as an inferior. I 
desire you to have the goodness to talk 
to me a little to divert my thoughts. 

Jane: Very well, sir, question me, 
and I will do my best to answer. 

Rocuester: Very well. Now, in the 
first place, do you not agree that I have 
the right to be a bit masterful as I am 
twenty years older than you? 

JanE: Do as you please, sir. 

RocHEsteR: That is no answer, or 
rather, it’s a very irritating and evasive 
one. Reply clearly. 

Jane: I don’t think you have the 

right only because you are older. Your 
claim to superiority depends on the use 
you have made your experience. 
. Rocuester: Umph! 
Well spoken, but I can’t 
agree, as it won't suit 
my case. No, you must 
be content to receive 
my orders now and then 
and not be hurt by my 
tone of giving them and 
think in insolence. 

Jane: I will never 
suspect you of inso- 
lence, sir. No free- 
born creature would 
submit to that, even for 
a salary. 
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Rocuester: Humbug! Most free- 
born creatures will submit to anytning 
for a salary. Though I admire your 
spirit and frankness. Very few girls 
would have answered me as you have 
done. Oh, I don’t mean to flatter you, 
you may be no better than the rest. 
You may have intolerable faults to 
counterbalance your good points. Oh, I 
was your equal at eighteen, oh, quite 
your equal. You see, I was meant by 
nature to be a good man, but you see 
I am not. 

Jane: It has struck nine, sir. 

Rocuester: Never mind. Adele is 
not ready to go to bed yet You didn’t 
notice the look of rapture on her tace 
a few moments ago when she came 
across a pink ballet frock among her 
presents. You may be sure she has gone 
upstairs, to try it on at once. Yes, she’s 
her mother’s daughter. That French 
mother that charmed my English gold 
out of my English breeches. I rear her 
on the principle of expiating numerous 
sins with one good work. (A loud 
banging is heard coming from the west 
wing.) I'll put a stop to that. Wait 
here, my dear! (RocHEsTER goes to the 
west wing door, unlocks it and exits 
through.) 

Jane: My dear! 


Act ll 

Mrs. Fairfax, the housekeeper at 
Thornfield, has warned Jane that when 
Mr. Rochester marries it will be to 
Blanche Ingram. Therefore when 
Rochester arranges a reception in honor 
of Lady Ingram, Jane is prepared to 
hear of his approaching marriage. 

Rocuester: So you find Thornfield 
a pleasant place. You can imagine it 
in summer. 

Jane: Yes, it must be terribly beau- 
tiful. 

RocuEsTerR: You must have become 
in some degree attached to the house, 
you have so much of a feeling for 
beauty as well as a good deal of the 
organ of adhesiveness. 

Jane: I am attached to it. 

RocueEsTeER: Pity! Still, life is always 
like that. No sooner have you become 
planted in a congenial soil than some 
rude gardener—fate, perhaps—uproots 
you. You must rise and move on. 

Jane: Must I move on? Must I leave 
Thornfield? 

Rocuester: I believe you must, 
Jane. I'm sorry, Jane, but I believe 
indeed you must. 

Jane: Well, I shall be ready when 
the order to march comes. 

Rocuester: You do it very easily. 

Jane: Would you have me distress 
you? 

Rocuester: Perhaps I should not 
object. 

Jane: I hope I shall never do that 
in this life. 
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RocHEsTER: The order to march has 
come now. I must give it tonight. 

Jane: Then you are going to be mar- 
ried? 

Rocuester: Exactly. You have hit 
the nail straight on the head. 

JANE: Soon? 

ROCHESTER: Quite soon, my... that 
is, Miss Eyre . And you'll remember, 
Jane, when Mrs. Fairfax plainly inti- 
mated the possibility to you, that it 
was my intention to take the Honour- 
able Miss Ingram to my bosom—she’s an 
armful, by the way —although, of 
course, one can’t have too much of a 
very good thing, can one? But youre 
not listening to me, Jane. Do you re- 
member you said that if I should marry, 
you and Adele had better trot forth- 
with? You did say that, didn’t you? 

Jane: Yes, to Mrs. Fairfax. 

Rocuester: Yes, I'll pass over the 
slur on the character of my beloved; 
indeed, I'll try to forget it and remem- 
ber only its wisdom, which is such that 
I’ve made it my law of action. Adele 
must go to school, and you, Miss Eyre, 
must get a new situation. 

Jane: Very well, I will advertise im- 
mediately; and in the meantime, I sup- 
pose I may stay here, until I find myself 
a new shelter to betake myself to? 

(RocHEsTER moves L. around the 
big chair, then back to L.C.) 

Rocnester: Certainly. I consider 
that when a dependent has done her 
duty as well as you have done yours, 
she has a sort of claim on her em- 
ployer. In fact, I have already heard 
of something that I think will suit you. 
It is to undertake the education of the 
five daughters of Mrs. Dionysius O’Gall, 
of the Bitternut Lodge, Connaught, 
Ireland. 

Jane: It’s a long way off, isn’t it? 

RocHEsTteR: From what, Jane? 

Jane: From England, from Thorn- 
field, and... 

RocHEsTER: Well? 

Jane: From you. The thought of 
Mrs. O’Gall and Bitternut Lodge strikes 
cold to my heart. It’s such a long way! 


RocuestTer: It is indeed, Jane, and 
when you get to Bitternut Lodge, Con- 
naught, Ireland, I shall never see you 
again, that’s morally certain. So come, 
let’s sit comfortably on this last evening 
we shall spend together, and like the 
good friends we have been. It’s a long 
way to Ireland, Jane. I'm sorry to sen 
my little friend on such a long, weary 
travel, but how is it to be helped? Are 
you anything akin to me, do you think, 
Jane? Because I have a strange feel- 
ing with regard to you, especially when 
you're near to me like this. It's as if 
I had a string, somewhere under my 
left rib, knotted to a similar string situ- 
ated in a corresponding quarter of your 
little frame, and if that boisterous chan- 
nel comes broad between us, I’m afraid 


that cord of communion will’ be 
snapped, and I've a nervous notion I 
shall take to bleeding inwardly. As 
for you, you'll forget me. 


Jane: That I never should, you 
know. Oh, I wish I'd never been born, 
and never come to Thornfield. 

ROCHESTER: Because you're sorry to 
leave it? 

Jane: Yes, I love Thornfield. I've 
lived since I entered it. I’ve not been 
trampled on and petrified. I've known 
you, and it fills me with terror and an- 
guish to think I shall never see you 
again. I see the necessity of departure, 
and it’s like looking at the necessity of 
death. 

Rocuester: Where do you see the 
necessity? 

Jane: Where? Well, haven't you 
just placed it before me? 

Rocuester: In what shape? 

Jane: Miss Ingram’s (She turns to 
him.) Your wife... 

Rocuester: My wife? I have no 
wife! 

Jane: No, but you will. 

Rocuester: Yes, I will. 

Jane: Then I must go. You said it 
yourself, 

RocHEsTER: No, you must stay. 

Jane: I tell you I must go. Do you 
think I can stay here to become nothing 
to you? Do you think because I’m lit- 
tle, obscure, poor and plain, I'm also 
soulless, heartless? I have as much 
soul as you, and more heart, and if God 
had gifted me some beauty and much 
wealth, I should have made it as hard 
for you to leave me as it is now for 
me to leave you. Oh, I'm not talking 
to you now through the medium of 
conventionality or of mortal flesh, it is 
my spirit that addresses your spirit, just 
as if both had passed through a grave 
and we stuod at the feet of God, equal, 
as we are! 

Rocuester: As we are! (He kisses 
Jane.) Sol 

(Jane breaks away from Rocues- 
TER..) 

Jane: Yes, and yet not so, for you 
are going to marry a woman who is 
inferior to you, and whom you do not 
love. I would scorn to do such a thing, 
therefore I am better than you. Let 
me go! 

Rocuester: Where, darling, to Ire- 
land? Jane, be still, don’t struggle so, 
like a wild frantic bird in the net. 

Jane: I'm no bird, and no net en- 
snares me. I'm a free human being 
with an independent will. 

Rocuester: And your will shall de- 
cide your destiny. I offer you my hand, 
my heart and a share of all my posses- 
sions. I ask you to pass through life 
at my side. 

Jane: You have made your choice. 
You must abide by it. 

RocuHEsTeR: Come to me, Jane. 
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Jane: I will never come to you. 

RocuesteRr: But, Jane, I summon my 
wife. 

Jane: Miss Ingram stands between 
us, 

ROCHESTER: 


Little sceptic, you shall 
be convinced. 


What love have I for 
Miss Ingram? None! And that you 
know. It is you that I love, you—poor, 
obscure, plain and little as you are. 

Jane: Then why have you been tor- 
turing me? 

Rocuester: I did it to be sure. You 
kept me aloof, showed me only your 
mind. I wanted your heart as well; 
you hid it—you are a woman—I made 
you jealous. 

Jane: It was unworthy of you. 

RocueEsTeER: But successful. Do you 
love me? 

Jane: With all my heart. 

RocHeEster: That sentence has pene- 
trated my breast. Oh, Jane, don’t look 
so good, so much as though a spirit 
were near me. God forgive me. And 
let no one meddle with me. I have 
you and will keep you. 

JANE: But there is no one to med- 
dle. I have no kindred to interfere— 
at least... 

ROcHESTER: No. 
Jane? 

Jane: So happy it frightens me. 

Rocuester: Will I not guard, cher- 
ish and solace you? It will atone! It 
will atone! Kiss me, Jane! 

But the next month, on the day of 
the wedding, there appears at Thorn- 
field a solicitor by the name of Briggs 
who has come to warn Jane that 
Rochester has been married before and 
that his wife still lives. Confronted 
with these facts, Rochester admits that 
it is so and shows his visitor to the West 
Wing of the house where his insane 
wife is confined. Jane leaves Thorn- 
field immediately, without taking time 
to pack her belongings, and without 
any destination in view. 


Act Ill 

Hungry and tired, she finally begs 
a lodging from a minister's family near 
Whitecross. It happens that the Rev- 
erends sister needs a teacher for her 
school and soon Jane is one of the 
Rivers’ household. But she cannot for- 
get Rochester. One evening, when the 
Reverend is asking her to marry him 
and go with him to India as a mission- 
ary, she thinks she hears Rochester's 
voice calling to her over the moors. 

She returns to Thornfield, to find that 
Rochester's wife has been killed in a 
fire and that Rochester himself is now 
blind from the burns he received while 
trying to rescue her. 

ROCHESTER: Jane Eyre, Jane Eyre! 

Jane: Has come back to you. 

Rocuester: But I cannot be so 
blessed after such misery! I've had this 
dream so many nights, and clasped you 


Are you happy, 
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JANE: “I will be your companion and 
your eyes. You will not be left alone.” 
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to my heart only to find it empty mock- 
ery! Gentle dream nestling in my arms. 
You, too, will fly, but kiss me before 
you go, my dearest Jane. 

(They kiss.) 

Jane: Now, do you believe? 

Rocuester: It is you, Jane! You 
have come back to me? 

Jane: For ever. 

Rocuester: And you don’t lie dead 
in some ditch under a hidden stream, 
nor are you a pining outcast among 
strangers? Why, at least, did you leave 
without money? Oh, Jane, you could 
have had half my fortune even if you 
had insisted on leaving. But who 
found you? Who told you how dire 
was my need? 

Jane: The wind wailing on the 
moors. 

Rocuester: Then my call did reach 
you? There is a merciful God, Jane. 
Four day ago at dusk I stood in the 
orchard and raised my face to the sky. 
I called on God to have mercy on me, 
and if you were alive to send you to me. 

Jane: I heard you and I came. 

Rocuester: And you will stay with 
me? 

Jane: I will be your companion and 
your eyes. You will not be left deso- 
late as long as I live. 

RockEsTER: But the world will call 
me selfish. You are young. Some day 
you must marry. 





Jane: I do not care about being 
married. 

Rocuester: If I were what I was 
I'd make you care, but—a sightless 


block! Am I hideous, Jane? 
Jane: Very. You always were, you 
snow. 


Rocuester: Oh, Jane, I want you 
or my wife—will you marry me? 

Jane: With pleasure. 

Rocuester: A blind man you'll have 
o lead by the hand? 

Jane: With joy! 

Rocuester: Oh, my darling, God 
less and reward you. 

Jane: He is rewarding me. To be 
your wife is for me to be as happy as 
I can be on earth. 


Notice: 

The foregoing excerpts are reprinted 
here by special permission of Helen 
Jerome and Samuel French, Inc. Pro- 
fessionals and amateurs are hereby 
warned that Jane Eyre is copyrighted 
and subject to a royalty, and that no per- 
formance, representation, production, 
recitation, public reading or radio broad- 
casting may be given except by special 
arrangement with Samuel French, 25 
West 45 Street, New York City, or 811 
West 7 Street, Los Angeles, Cal., or 480 
University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 





Without Indecorum 
(Continued from page 22-E) 


“High treason against his Majesty— 
Friday the twenty-sixth day of Septem- 
ber—to be hanged by the neck until you 
are dead.” 

As the solemn procession of the con- 
demned man and his guards moved 
through the crowds of sullen, muttering 
farmers toward the Poughkeepsie jail, 
Mehitabel Prendergast was mounting 
her horse. She had a last recourse to 
save her husband—Governor Sir Henry 
Moore. She had known in her heart 
what the verdict would be and she had 

repared for it, even to the un-Quaker- 
ike vanity of borrowing her sister Abi- 
gail’s best dress—the white one with the 
blue stripe—and hoping that the 
worldly British executive would like her 
in it. Fort George was eighty miles 
away and every moment was precious 
for the carrying out of her plan 

She galloped down the King’s Road, 
past Fish Kill and the waters of Osca- 
wanna Creek, past Peek’s Kill, between 
the steep green slopes of the Manitou 
Mountains on her left and the broad 
gleam of the Hudson on her right, past 
wide Tappan Bay, past King’s Fe 
and Tarrytown, past the great Phil- 
ipse } Manor House where fat Frederick 
and imperious Elizabeth lived richly 
off the rents of poor men like her hus- 


’ (Concluded on next page) 
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Without Indecorum 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


band and sometimes caused their 
deaths, and finally there was the ribbon 
of the Harlem below her and the slow 
little ferry. She dashed down the full 
length of Manhattan Island and into 
Fort George, begging even as she dis- 
mounted that she might see the gov- 
ernor. 

Though there is no official record of 
the interview between British Sir Henry 
and the provincial Quaker housewife, 
the story of it is a — in the Wing 
family to this day. She strode up and 
down, so the Wing archives say, in her 
pretty blue-striped linen, and her argu- 
ments were so convincing and her looks 
so utterly appealing that the reserved 
British governor was moved to tears 
and, wiping his eyes, exclaimed: 

“Your husband shall not suffer.” 

The governor immediately wrote out 
a reprieve for William Prendergast 
“respiting his execution until his Majes- 
ty’s pleasure should be known,” and 
then allowed Mehitabel to draw up in 
her own words the petition for a royal 
pardon. As soon as she was satisfied 
with that, she set out for Poughkeepsie. 
She knew too well what all the mutter- 
ing and sullen looks had meant when 
her William had been marched from 
the court. His followers would storm 
the jail and have him out, undoing all 
her efforts unless she could get back in 
time to prevent them. 

And so the ride back was more des- 
perate even than that of the day before. 
Landmarks seemed farther apart. The 
waters of Fish Kill were a long, long 


ride to the north from Peek’s Kill— 
and the last mile seemed interminable. 
Her fatigue when she reached the sher- 
iffs door at Poughkeepsie must have 
been incredible. In = than three 
days she had ridden a horse a hundred 
and sixty miles, won the governor's 
favor, written the petition, obtained the 
reprieve—all these after the trial ordeal 
of twenty-four sleepless hours. 

Six months later the “results” which 
William Prendergast chose to await be- 
came known. Obviously Sir Henry 
Moore had kept his word to Mehitabel, 
for a letter written to him by the Earl 
of Shelbourne and dated at Whitehall, 
December 11, 1766, ends with these 
words: “I have laid before the King 
your letter of the 11th Oct. recommend- 
ing W. Prendergast who was sentenced 
to death for treasonous Practices and 
Riots committed in Dutchess County, 
to the Royal mercy, and his Majesty has 
been gratiously pleased to grant him his 
pardon, relying that this instance of his 
Royal clemency will have a better effect 
in recalling these mistaken People to 
their duty than the most rigorous pun- 
ishment.” 

So Mehitabel Prendergast brought 
her husband back to his acres on 
Philipse Manor and all up and down 
the river, except in the big house, there 
was great rejoicing. The farmers had 
not won their battle and they were not 
to win it for nearly a hundred years 
but they were happy because William 
Prendergast was back on his farm with 
his wife and children. 


From The Hudson, by Carl Carmer, copy- 
right, 1939, and reprinted by permission of 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., publishers. 











TEST YOUR VOCABULARY 
By Gretta Baker 


If you think ...... 

1. autonomy is (a) a mechanical man, 
wink your right eye; (b) a state of self- 
government, wink your left eye. 

2. hegemony is (a) domination of sev- 
eral governments by another, stay where you 
are; (b) a kind of mineral, jump into the 
lake. 

3. coup is (a) a master stroke of strategy 
coming with sudden force, imitate a barking 
dog; (b) a closed automobile, blow your 
horn twice. 

4. plebiscite is (a) the common people of 
ancient Rome, recite “Mary Had a Little 
Lamb”; (b) a direct vote of all the people, 
raise your right hand. 

5. reprisal is (a) a temporary delay in 
carrying out the sentence of a judge, warble 
like a canary; (b) in war, something taken 
from, or done to, an enemy in punishment 
for a wrong, stamp your left foot. 

6. imbroglio is (a) an intricate state of 
affairs, clap your hands; (b) an Italian official, 
call the police. 

7. abrogation is (a) the act of making 
unjust claims, sing a song; (b) repeal, as of 
a treaty, whistle a tune, 
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8. cession is (a) a grant of territory, 
knock on wood; (b) the act of ceasing, leave 
the room. 

9. demagogue is (a) a glass bottle with 
a small neck and a large body, close the 
window; (b) a leader of the rabble, count 
up to ten. 

10. espionage is (a) employment of se- 
cret agents, stand up and stretch; (b) willful 
destruction of property, do a somersault. 

1l. fiat is (a) counterfeit, laugh like a 
hyena; (b) a decree, smile like an angel. 

12. debacle is (a) overthrow of a govern- 
ment, ring a bell; (b) a disorderly flight or 
stampede, snap your fingers. 

13. triumvirate is (a) government by 
three men having equal authority, turn on 
the light; (b) a treaty signed by three na- 
tions, hide your face. 

14. theocracy is (a) the governing body 
of a church, slap your neighbor on the back; 
(b) a government dominated by the church, 
turn off the light. 

15. mandate is (a) an official order, turn 
the page; (b) seizure of territory by force, 
go stand in the corner. 

For key to questions see page 33. 





Literary Leads 


THE DEVIL AND S. V. BENET 


Stephen Vincent Benet has dramatized his 
famous story, “The Devil and Daniel Web- 
ster,” in a special school version, just off 
the press. (This is not to be confused with 
the opera version which came out earlier in 
the year and is something else entirely.) 
Copies of the play may be had from the 
Dramatists Play Service, 6 East 39th Street, 
N. Y. C., for 35 cents apiece. Better news 
still is that royalty fee is only $5.00. 

Mr. Benet’s latest story, “The Man From 
Fort Necessity,” ran in the July 1, 1939 
Saturday Evening Post, and is one of his best 
historical tales. See also his “Ballad of Marco 
Polo” in the August Atlantic, and the May 2@ 
Saturday Review of Literature for Mr. Benet's 
description of his experience in writing the 
libretto for the opera mentioned above. 


WILLIAM AND MEHITABEL 


In the epilogue at the end of the chapter 
from The Hudson which we reprint in part 
in this issue, Mr. Carmer goes on to tell what 
happened to Mehitabel and William Prender- 
gast after his pardon. After moving about 
the country—Rensselaer County, N. Y., Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, back up the Ohio River— 
always in search of “plenty of land a man 
might own by himself with no strings at- 
tached,” they finally ended up in their home 
state, on the shores of Chautauqua Lake, near 
where their son James, years later, founded 
the city of Jamestown, N. Y. The epilogue 
ends: “William was eighty-four that winter 
and the snows of February proved too much 
for him. Mehitabel lived a year and a half 
after he left her. In the early autumn of 1812, 
just forty-six years from the day of her long 
ride, she once more went to her husband.” 


MARSUPIALS 


One of the pleasant events of the sum- 
mer was the appearance of Pocket Books put 
out by Robert F. deGraff in New York. These 
are not ladies handbags; they are books which 
will slide easily into that handbag or into 
a man’s or boy’s pocket. A handy size, clearly 
printed on opaque paper and bound in some- 
thing called Dura-gloss (stiffish cardboard 
with a shiny finish), Pocket Books sell for 
twenty-five cents and seem to be the answer 
to the demand for cheap, good-looking and 
durable reprints of tried and true titles. 

The first ten published offer a wide variety 
of choice. We took Topper and the Five 
Tragedies of Shakespeare along with us on 
the train this summer. In between these two 
extremes we could have picked Lost Horizon, 
The Murder of Roger Ackroyd, Wuthering 
Heights, Wake Up and Live, The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey, The Way of All Flesh, Bambi, 
Enough Rope. August titles are The Good 
Earth, The Great Short Stories of deMau- 
passant, Showboat, A Tale of Two Cities. 

Mr. deGraff (Pocket Books, Inc., 386 
Fourth Avenue, N. Y.) is anxious to supply 
titles the American public wants most, and 
will be glad to receive suggestions from 
teachers and students. We wish Pocket Books 
the best of luck. 
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opened in September. And then 

quite by chance. In fact, if 
Tommy Trotter hadn't been on such 
a high horse that day or if Tubby 
( Angela,toher family ) Adams hadn't 
let a little teasing get under her skin, 
there never would have been such a 
thing as the Adams-Trotter feud. 
But there you are: Tommy fired the 
first shot and Tubby fired back. Then 
things started popping, sure enough! 
Here's how it all happened. 

As soon as school was out, most of 
the Crowd headed for Pop’s Place 
just around the corner. Pop was 
waiting for them. He was sure they'd 
drop by to say hello. After all, weren't 
they his kids? Well, practically. 
Certainly Pop Fetzer knew more 
about “student activities” at Central 
High than anybody else—even Mr. 
Downey, the principal. The Plaza 
Pharmacy (Pop's Place ) was the reg- 
ular hangout for Central Highers, 
and Pop kept up with all their com- 
ings and goings, their latest heart 
throbs and their most recent squab- 
bles, year in, year out, even after 
they'd left Central. Why, already 
this fall he’d heard from three of last 
year's Seniors: Jerry Goode had writ- 
ten she was positively the greenest 
freshman going at Ashton College; 
Tom Best had reported he was work- 
ing in the library and waiting on 
tables at Union University where he 
had a scholarship, and Phil Strong 
had sent word that freshman football 
training table at Dover Tech wouldn't 
keep a Hollywood star alive, let alone 
a hard-working man! (Man-Moun- 
tain” Phil always could eat as much 
as two truck-horses. ) 

Pop kept tab on the stay-at-homes, 
too. He knew that Polly Penny was 
taking a business course in Middle- 
val in order to live at home and help 
her mother take care of the large 
family, and that Jack Pepper was 
back at Central to battle those irreg- 
ular French verbs again and make 
up a unit in chemistry. 

“Great stuff, this being a_post- 
grad,” Jack had boasted to Pop that 
morning. “I’m almost glad I flunked 
out last term.” 

But Pop knew better (Jack’s heart 
had been set on going to State) and 
he hoped that Jack had learned his 
lesson this time and would settle 
down now to some serious studying, 
instead of trying to be business man- 
ager of everything from the football 
team to the Playlikers, promote all 


I: all began the day school re- 
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the dances and woo all the girls. 
There never had been a “conven- 
ient” time to study, according to 
Jack. But Pop had overheard his 
conversation that morning with Bill 
and Sid Penny, Polly's freshman 
brothers, and Jack seemed to be 
handing them some pretty sound 
advice. He had told Bill and Sid 
that, if they were smart, they'd start 
right in and budget their time out- 
side of classes: 1-3 study; 1-3 student 
activities (clubs, athletics, debating, 
dramatics, etc.); and 1-3 recreation 
(dating, dancing, movies, etc.). Pop 
wondered if Jack wasn't a little short 
on study and a little long on dating. 
But that was Jack all over, and par- 
ticularly since he was 100% “gone” 
on Diane Plunkett these days. 

It was Diane whom Pop caught 
sight of through the front window 
just then. But she wasn't with Jack 
Pepper. She was riding in the front 
seat of an old, broken-down jaloppy, 
which had just collided with the 
curbstone. The sudden bump, which 
had almost thrown Diane over the 
windshield, had proved too much for 
the jalop. With a wheeze and some- 
thing just short of a paralytic stroke, 
the motor had given up completely. 

Pop let his specs slide down over 









Tubby thought surely there must have 
been a wreck, judging by the crowd and 
the looks of the car, so she dropped her 
books and tore over to the curb. 


the bridge of his nose, so that he 
could see who was driving. Tommy 
Trotter! What would that boy be up 
to next? Just the other day he'd tried 
to high-pressure Pop into buying an 
old rusty bicycle for five dollars so 
that he (Tommy) could make a 
down payment on a clarinet, the 
only thing standing between him 
and his dream of being Artie Shaw. 
At least, that’s what Tommy had de- 
cided that particular day. 

“Where'd Tommy pick up that pile 
of junk?” asked Jit Jones as he 
plunked another nickel in the slot 
and the nickelodeon, as if by long- 
established habit, promptly respond- 
ed with the Andrew Sisters’ Weil, All 
Right, now being played for its 22nd 
consecutive time, 

“I don't know. Ask him,” Pop sug- 
gested. 

“Hey, Tom, which graveyard did 
you rob?” Jit called out, watching 
from the doorway as Tommy cere- 
moniously opened the battered right 
front door and assisted Diane in 
making a flying leap to the curb. 

“Isn't she a slayeroo?” Tommy 
called back, more as a public an- 
nouncement than as a question. He 
stood off a minute and admired the 
framework then gave the right fender 
a once-over-lightly with the sleeve of 
his sweater. “Tell Pop to come out 
and see her. I'll bet he'll say she’s an 
A No. 1 killer-diller, too!” 

(Concluded on page 35) 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 21-28 (English Section) are omitted. 29 
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NEWS AND PICTURES OF STUDENT ACHIEVEMENTS AND ACTIVITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 





COMMENCEMENT IN KILTS 

One good way to enjoy your own 
commencement program is just to sit 
around and have fun watching yourself. 
Ask any member of the Senior Class of 
J. C. Murphy Junior High School, At- 
lanta, Georgia. Last spring they dis- 
pensed with graduation speeches and 
built their entire program around a per- 
formance that packed the house: a full- 
length movie of Scott’s “Lady of the 
Lake.” Acting, script, costumes, sets, 
choice of locations, etc., were all pro- 
vided by the unsuspected talents of the 
class. 

The idea originated with Miss Anna 
Ray, English teacher, who says her cast 
of 52 students “never forgot their lines 
and worked as doggedly as any Holly- 
wood veteran—without the tempera- 
ment.” The class put the project before 
their own interests—spent their spare 
minutes looking for a good location for 
the next scene—spent evening after eve- 
ning acting the adventures of Ellen and 
Roderick Dhu to the thrilling shout of 
“Lights! Camera! Action!” 

Yes, there were difficulties. Days 
weren't long enough; the sun took its 
necessary light away too soon. One 
scene was heroically acted in a home- 
made boat with a leak, and there was 
many a wet boot in Atlanta that night. 
But the consensus of opinion was: “I 
wouldn’c have missed a minute of it.” 
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A “still” from J. C. Murphy Junior High’s shetegiay, 
Lady of the Lake”’—acted and produced by graduating class. 


Besides the pleasure of seeing yourself 
on the silver screen, there was all of the 
fun of team enterprise: students and 
teacher working together to make an 
exciting old story come to life; costumes 
and fetching Scotch bonnets being 
stitched in the Home Economics De- 
partment; swords being hammered in 
the Shop. 


LET’S STOP TO WINDOW SHOP 


“Say!” commented a Bartlesville 
(Okla.) High School boy as he viewed 
the Hi-Y window pictured below, “Hi-Y 
must be more important than I thought. 
I'm going to see Tom. He can take me to 
a meeting.” 

That shows the publicity value of a 
school display window for student ac- 
tivities. Clark R. Gilbert, teacher at 
the Bartlesville High School, believes 
every student has something interesting 
up his sleeve—some hobby, collection, or 
piece of knowledge that ought to be 
shown to the entire school. So that 
such treasures won’t be hidden under a 
bushel, Mr. Gilbert has arranged a place 
where they can shine in full view: a 
school show window. 

Every week, the Bartlesville show 
window is handed over to some student 
who has put in a request for it and sub- 
mitted a worth-while plan. There are 
plenty of requests; in fact, there’s a long 
waiting list. Once the student has con- 
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tracted for the window, he’s responsible. 
He must give the school a real show. 

Among other top-ranking windows 
besides the Hi-Y display have been: a 
Thanksgiving window with an authentic 
colonial menu on the table, planned by 
a girl in the Home Economics Depart- 
ment; a large collection of historical 
cards; a display of rocks by a boy who 
wants to be a geologist. 

Each window display is planned far 
in advance. The window is “rented” 
for a five-day period. The sixth day is 
given over to setting the next display in 
order. This means that every week 
there’s something new to look at, and 
you do your window shopping on your 
way to class. 

BEES BITE BOY 

Irwin Firschein, 15, junior at Samuel 
J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has been bitten by bees so many times 
that now he scarcely feels the bites. His 
body has built up a resistance to the 
formic acid of the sting. 

Irwin raises bees in the grand man- 
ner. He has 60,000 of them and is sole 
stockholder, chief apiary, and bill col- 
lector of the Flatbush Honey Company. 
Last year he sold six hundred pounds of 
honey to neighbors, at about twenty 
cents per pound. His profit was over 
forty dollars. But, pleasant as the 
money is, he raises bees chiefly for the 
fun of it. 





“The The Hi-Y Club of Bartlesville, Okla., High School, makes a 
bid for new members in a show-window display. 
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He’d like to work with bees for the 
rest of his days. After high school, he 
hopes to study apiculture at Cornell, 
and then to enter the Government api- 
culture service. Meanwhile he reads 
bee books, and lectures about his buzz- 
ing friends to high school clubs. Be- 
tween times he plays the saxophone. 

Mr. Delaney of the Brooklyn Chil- 
dren’s Museum launched Irwin on his 
bee-keeping career. Since that day, 
Irwin’s bee-born fame has traveled far. 
He had an apiary exhibit last March at 
the Science Fair held in the American 
Museum of Natural History, and won 
first prize in the hobby division. He has 
talked over a nationwide network on 
Fred Allen’s “Town Hall Tonight” pro- 
gram. 

Irwin and his family agree that the 
first and puffiest stage of his career, 
when he hadn’t quite adjusted himself 


Irwin Firschein, of Tilden High School, 
Brooklyn, spends an afternoon with a 
few of his 60,000 bees. They may some- 


times give pain; but they pay profits. 





Blind students at Baltimore City College perform electrical experiments in the 
physics laboratory with the help of braille and their seeing classmates. 


to daily bee bites, was a bit of a trial. 
But now it’s all pure honey and clover. 


SEEING FINGERTIPS 


Blind students can take part in the 
cheerful, normal life of our schools. 
They can work in class side by side with 
students who can see. They can go to 
football games and cheer if some seeing 
student is kind enough to tell them the 
main moves of the game. They can 
attend “talkies,” go on field trips, and 
even perform complicated experiments 
in the laboratory. 

This good news comes from Dr. Ar- 
thur H. Bryan, of the Science Depart- 
ment of Baltimore City College. The 
word “college” is an old traditional term; 
Baltimore City College is really a high 
school—the largest one in Baltimore. 
Here blind students take courses with 
the seeing; and the experiment has 
worked remarkably well. 

Baltimore City College has a number 
of special helps for its blind students; 
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braille models of microscopic forms, 
braille textbooks illustrated with la- 
belled cut-outs, laboratory apparatus 
labelled with braille, phonograph rec- 
ords of bird-calls for the biology depart- 
ment. With these helps and the eager 
assistance of fellow-students, the blind 
perform experiments, keep lecture notes, 
identify flora and fauna by touch, and 
take an active, useful part in the life 
of the school. 

There is room for trained blind stu- 
dents in many industries. Sightless boys 
at Baltimore. City College learn the 
Morse telegraph code and become adept 
in handling delicate machines. One 
blind graduate is an expert radio elec- 
trician. He learned his trade at the 
school and is now earning a good living. 


$1600 IN A TEST TUBE 

Anything can happen in the World of 
Tomorrow. Ask 14-year-old Frank Pier- 
son, a freshman at Flushing High 
School, N. ¥. His work in the Junior 





Frank Pierson, 14, of Flushing High 
School, demonstrating in the Westing- 
house Junior Science Hall at the New 


York World’s Fair. 


Science Hall of the Westinghouse Ex- 
hibit at the New York World’s Fair has 
just earned him a $1600 scholarship. 

Frank, like hundreds of other boys 
and girls, has been lecturing in the 
“show case laboratory” at the fair. 
Crowds gather around his “show case” 
to watch him demonstrate chemical 
phenomena. Among the watchers was 
Mrs. Donald B. Armstrong, wife of a 
Metropolitan Life official. She ar- 
ranged an interview between Frank and 
the headmaster of Hill School, Potts- 
town, Pa. The result was a full scholar- 
ship for Frank; he says it includes 
“everything—even my laundry.” 

Another scholarship winner is Robert 
Barkey, 16, graduate of Stuyvesant 
High School, awarded the Marconi 
Memorial Prize: $1,000 for two years’ 
training in radio and television at the 
RCA Institute. 

Fair visitors have seen remarkable 
things at the Junior Science Hall. Derek 
Ashworth, 13, of Public School 187, 
New York City, showed how pictures 
could be transmitted by electricity; his 
apparatus consisted of a motor and two 
tin cans. Albert Pike, 16, of McBurney 
School, won two prizes for a design for 
placing headlights under the automo- 
bile chassis, to avoid glare. Thano John- 
son, 16, of Demarest High School, Ho- 
boken, N. J., built a model of Radio 
City Music Hall stage; Marlowe Stani- 
loff, of Straubenmiller Textile High 
School, built an automatic clutch to 
show the fluid transmission of power. 
And Helen Miller, of Hunter College 
High School, presented a remarkable 
demonstration of “cold light”—the sort 
produced by fireflies, 

Boys and girls working in Westing- 
house's Junior Science Hall have given 
the public a rare insight into the mature 
scientific work that is being done in our 


high schools, 
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STANLEY AND LIVINGSTONE (Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox. Produced by Darryl 
F. Zanuck. Directed by Henry King. 
Screen play by Philip Dunne and 
Julien Josephson.) 

Henry M. Stanley's search for David 
Livingstone in the heart of uncharted 
Africa (1871-72) has been called the 
greatest news story of all times. That's 
a strong statement, but no one can deny 
that it has powerful appeal, because of 
its combined elements of adventure, 
danger, and a reporter's do-or-die de- 
votion to duty. It is bang-up good screen 
material, and, in this new film produc- 
tion the story has been handled skill- 
fully, for the most part. 

The film skips over Stanley's early 
life, which, as that of an orphan and 
runaway, was one of hard knocks until 
he worked his way up to becoming a 
star reporter on the New York Herald. 
We pick up the story with Stanley's 





assignment from Editor James Gordon 
Bennett to go to Africa and find Dr. 
David Livingstone, the great mission- 
ary-explorer, who had been lost from 
sight for three years. 

After months of hardships endured 
while leading a straggling safari into the 
depths of the African continent, Stanley 
discovered Livingstone living happily 
among the natives of Ujiji. Their meet- 
ing is famous, and Stanley’s words of 
greeting, “Dr. Livingstone, I presume,” 
have become a classic example of under- 
statement. 

Stanley's return to London and his 
battle with the Royal Society of Geog- 
raphers to prove that his story, backed 
by letters from Livingstone, was authen- 
tic, form a stirring climax for the film. 

The African sequences, actually pho- 
tographed in Africa under the expert 
technical direction of Mrs. Osa John- 
son, are the thrilling background for the 
record of Stanley’s journey, and the film 
is further distinguished by a top-notch 





performance by Spencer Tracy as Stan- 
ley. Sir Cedric Hardwicke’s Dr. Living- 
stone seems over-acted by comparison. 

There is the inevitable romance 
(Nancy Kelly and Richard Greene) 
with which the movie-makers seem to 
think all history must be plugged; but, 
to save us, we can’t see why they felt 
it necessary to give Stanley a fictitious 
traveling companion named Jeff Slocum 
(Walter Brennan) who hailed from the 
Northwest Indian Territory —of all 
places! 


THE WIZARD OF OZ (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. Produced by Mervyn Le Roy. 
Directed by Victor Fleming. Screen 
play by Noel Langley, Florence Ryer- 
son, and Edgar Allen Woolf. Adapted 
from the book by L. Frank Baum.) 


Now we know how Dorothy felt! 
Dorothy, you remember, was the little 
Kansas farm girl who, with her dog 
Toto, was caught up in a twister one 
day and plopped down smack in the 
middle of the Land of Oz. Dorothy was 
goggle-eyed at the wonderful sights she 
saw there. And so are we, for the wiz- 
ards of Hollywood have turned on their 
magic full force in the making of this 
film. 

The twister itself is a whiz, but in 
the Land of Oz there is greater magic: 
the Good Witch comes swooping out of 
the sky in a huge golden bubble; the 
Wicked Witch goes zooming about on 
a DC-4 broomstick and skywriting her 


(Left) Stanley and Livingstone meet at 
long last in the wilds of Africa. 

(Below) The Cowardly Lion, Dorothy, 
the Tin Woodman, and the Scarecrow on 
their journey to see the Wizard of Oz. 





sinister threats; monkeys fly, trees talk 
and pelt passers-by with apples, and the 
“horse of another color” is just that, 
every time you look at him! The Land 
of the Munchkins is peopled by what 
look to be millions of midgets; the Wick- 
ed Witch’s castle is immense; the Em- 
erald City fairly gleams, as does all the 
Land of Oz in its glowing Technicolor. 
But, then, that’s the magic at work, and 
magic makes a difference. 

Unfortunately, the magic in this case 
never weaves its spell over the charac- 
ters, except Dorothy, who is wonder- 
fully wide-eyed through it all. The Cow- 
ardly Lion, for instance, doesn’t talk like 
the Cowardly Lion in the book; he 
talks like Bert Lahr, who he is, actually, 
behind his tawny mane. Bert Lahr’s par- 
ticular brand ot comedy may be hilar- 
iously funny on a vaudeville program, 
over the radio, or in a straight comedy, 
but it completely spoils the illusion here. 
And while the straw-stuffed Scarecrow 
(Ray Bolger) and the Tin Woodman 
(Jack Haley) are somewhat more in 
character, Frank Morgan, as the Wizard, 
couldn’t fool a flea. Dorothy (Judy Gar- 
land) is really the only one who could 
begin to make us believe in this Land 
of Oz. 

It’s too bad, because the production 
is colorful and entertaining, and there 
are several catchy tunes among the mu- 
sical numbers. You've probably been 
humming “Over the Rainbow” for 
weeks. 

THE UNDERPUP (Universal. Produced 
by Joe Pasternak. Directed by Richard 


Wallace. Screen play by Grover Jones 
from a story by I. A. R. Wylie.) 


Here you will meet Gloria Jean, an eleven- 
year-old girl who has stepped into the shoes 
outgrown by Deanna Durbin several years ago. 
And, believe it or not, the shoes are not a bad 
fit. She sings, smiles, and, except for one or 
two self-conscious moments, acts as if she'd 
been used to a camera all her life. 
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National Affairs 
(Concluded from page 10) 
Bridges Hearings 


Immigration officials held hearings 
last summer to determine if Harry 
Australian-born CIO long- 


Bridges, 
shoreman. leader on the Pacific Coast, 
is a member of the Communist party. 
Since he is not a citizen of the United 
States, Bridges may be deported if he is 
proved a Communist. Bridges denied 
the charges and insisted that anti-labor 
forces on the West Coast were trying 
to get rid of him because he was a mili- 
tant labor leader. Dean James M. Landis 
of the Harvard Law School, who is con- 
ducting the hearings, warned witnesses 
that a man might be considered unde- 
sirable by many people and still not be 
deportable unless he believed in the 
overthrow of the government by vio- 
lence. “The fact that a hen is a chick- 
en,” he said, “does not prove that every 
chicken is a hen.” 


Hague Defeated 


In a decision upholding the Constitu- 
tional rights of free speech and assem- 
bly, the United States Supreme Court 
ruled last summer that Mayor Frank 
Hague must stop interfering with liberal 
speakers in Jersey City. Trouble began 
two years ago when the Mayor “de- 
ported” CIO union organizers and re- 
fused to allow the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union to have mass meetings in 
his city. Lower Federal courts rejected 
Mayor Hague’s plea that he was trying 
to keep “Reds” out of Jersey City and 
ruled that he could not prevent a person 
from speaking just because he disagreed 
with him. When the Mayor carried his 
case to the Supreme Court he received 
his final setback and promised to obey 
the high court’s order. 


Aviation Marches On 

Just twelve years after Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh made his record- 
breaking non-stop flights from New York 
to Paris, Pan American Airways’ giant 
42-ton Yankee Clipper took off on its 
first regularly scheduled flight between 
America and Europe, via Azores, Lisbon 
and Marseilles. This air service over 


the Atlantic completed a network of air 
lines which girdle the world. 


Key to “Ask Yourself Another” 
(p- 2) 
1 (d). 2 (ce). 3 (ce). 4 (b). 5 (b). 
vc} 7 (a). 8-29, 32, 35, 38. 9 (a). 
¢). 


Key to “Test Your Vocabulary” 
PAGE 28-E 


1, Wink your left eye. 9. Count up to ten. 
2. Stay where you are. 10. Stand 


— aA 


and 
3. Imitate a barking dog. stretch. ~” 
* Raise your right 11. Smile like an angel. 
5. Stamp your left foot. 12. Snap your fingers. 
6. Clap your hands. 13. Turn on the light. 
7. Whistle a tune. 14. Turn off the light. 
8. Knock on wood. 15. Turn the page. 
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Words of the Week 


VOWEL SOUNDS: Ale, care, add, ah, 


sofa; Eve, énd; ice, ill; tée, 6rb, ddd; fod 

fé0t; ciibe, Grn, up; oil; out. CONSO- 

NANT SUNODS: this, thin. In foreign 

words: i—French u, German ii; 6—Ger- 

man 6 or 0¢; y at the end of syllable— 

French liquid 1; k—German guttural ch; 

N—French nasal m or #. .Accented syl- 

lables are italicized. 

Benet (bé-nd), Stehen Vincent, p. 11. 
American short-story writer, poet and 
novelist, born 1898. 

Bronte, Charlotte (shdr-lat brdn-té), p. 
25-E. English novelist (1816-1855). 
Com, Galeazzo (gi-la-a-ts6 (ché-d-nd), 

p. 





Cvetkovitch, Dragisha (drd-gi-sha chvét- 
ké-vich), p. 8. 

Danzig (dén-tsik), p. 7, 13-S. Free city 
in Polish Corridor. 

Eyre, Jane, p. 25-E. The name of this 
character is pronounced dr, not ir. 

indecorum (in-dé-ké-rim), p. 21-E. Im- 
propriety. 

Matchek, Vladimir (vldd-i-mir mé-chék), 

8 


Molotoff, Vyacheslav (vyd-ché-slaf ma-lé- 
tof), p. 7. 

nonette (nd-nét), p. 25-E. 
for titmouse. From the 
nette, “little nun.” 

recalcitrant (ré-kdl-si-trant),, p. 21-E. Un- 
ruly, rebellious. 


An old name 
French en- 








A Bell System teletypewriter 
hardly looks like an agent of the 
law. It rather resembles an ordi- 
nary typewriter, but in the hands 
of police and G-Men it becomes an 
effective weapon against criminals. 

By flashing its written messages 
to all units of the police force 
and to the police departments of 
distant cities, the teletypewriter 
spreads the alarm the instant a 
crime “breaks.” In one year, more 
than 1000 cases were solved with 
its help in a single state. 


BELL 


TELEPHONE 


There are many other less spec- 
tacular but just as valuable uses 
for the speed and convenience of 
the teletypewriter. Newspapers 
transmit millions of words. . . « 
Airlines, railways, other busi- 
nesses depend on it to handle 
transactions requiring the ac- 
curacy of the written word. 

The teletypewriter operates 
over wires of the Bell Telephone 
System — as another service of 
the world’s finest tele- 


phone system. 


SYSTEM 











HEN Don Budge deserted the 
\X / amateur ranks last season to 
play for pay, America’s tennis 
fans took the blow bravely. They wished 
Don all the luck in the world, talked op- 
timistically about the young players who 
would step into his shoes and then, be- 
fore jumping off the roof, kissed the 
Davis Cup good-bye. As this story goes 
to press, we don't know whether the 
United States team will successfully de- 
fend the Cup or not. But the odds were 
3 to 1 against Riggs and Company when 
they faced the Australian team in the 
finals. 

These long odds do not imply that 
the United States has suddenly ceased 
developing good tennis players. Actual- 
ly we have more fine players than we 
have ever had. It just means that we 
haven't a truly great player. And it only 
takes one such player to win the Davis 
Cup. Big Bill Tilden did it from 1920- 
26, Henri Cochet (France) from 1928- 
1931, Fred Perry (England) from 1933- 
36, and Don Budge, who many ex- 
perts believe is the greatest player of 
them all, won the Cup almost single- 
handed in 1937 and 1938. 

Without red-headed 
Don, the American tennis 
forces present a strange 
picture. At no time in our 
history have we had so 
many promising players. 
And yet we haven't a 
single player who stands 
head and shoulders above 
the field. Bobby Riggs 
has a fine all-round game, 
but is too much of an in- 
and-outer to be called an 
“ace.” One day he can 
beat a Bromwich or a 
Quist and the next day 
lose to a_ second-rater. 
Frankie Parker is steady 
and accurate, a splendid 
court general, and pos- 
sesses an even, unruffled 
temperament. But his ser- 
vice is not up to snuff and 
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his forehand is weak. Bitsy Grant, Sidney 
Wood, Gene Mako, and Johnny Doeg 
are all old hands at the game who 
have seen their best days. Good play- 
ers all, they will never attain the stan- 
dard of greatness. Our future hopes, 
therefore, must come from the legion 
of young players who are now coming 
up in the tennis world. 

In 1942 you may be reading the 
names of Bob Peacock, Welby Van Horn 
and Jack Kramer over your Wheaties, 
but today they are not yet ready. Tall, 
slender young men from the Golden 
West, ranging in ages between 18 and 
21 years, they all bear the stamp 
of future tennis greatness. There is a 
certain vitality, a freedom in the way 
they swing at the ball and rush the 
net behind a swift, powerful service, 
that spells C-a-l-i-f-o-r-n-i-a. But these 
streamlined musketeers have not yet 
definitely arrived. 

Don McNeill of Oklahoma is another 
bright prospect for future delivery on 
the Davis Cup team. He hits with speed 
and _ and is aggressive to the nth de- 
gree, following the credo of “attack, al- 
ways attack.” But today he lacks the 

: steadiness and experience 
to cope with the Brom- 
wiches and Quists. 

Assuming that the Da- 
vis Cup is now on the 
high seas, headed for 
some foreign port, we do 
not have te peer into a 
crystal ball to determine 
who took it from us. We 
just know that a sandy- 
haired fellow with a twu- 
fisted backhand must 
have had something to 
do with it. He is Johnny 
Bromwich, the Australian 
who is generally consid- 
ered the best amateur 
player in the world. In 
1938 Davis Cup play, he 
beat Riggs and almost 
carried Don Budge to five 
sets. In the doubles he 





. 


teamed up with Adrian Quist and 
trounced Budge and Mako. 

The Aussie ace is a southpaw smacker 
with a good forehand and an unusual 
but very powerful backhand. On shots 
to his backhand side, he reaches across 
with both hands on the racket and bats 
the ball back with plenty of speed and 
top spin. It is a sharp stroke executed 
with terrific wrist snap. He conceals the 
direction of the shot and mixes it up 
with a tantalizing drop shot. With dap- 
per Quist as his singles and doubles 
partner, Bromwich makes Australia the 
most formidable tennis power in the 
world. 

On the continent of Europe, the sur- 
prise of the year was Yugoslavia. The 
Yugoslavs drubbed Germany in the 
European Zone final and then had their 
championship aspirations crushed »by 
Australia in the interzone final at Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass., 4 to 1. 

The challengers from Europe had 
three better-than-ordinary players in 
their line-up—Franjo Puncec, Franjo 
Kukuljevic and Drago Mitic. The Amer- 
ican announcers had a merry time of 
it trying to pronounce their names. The 
Franjos were no strangers to the Amer- 
ican galleries. Both players hold deci- 
sions over Don Budge, and competed 
in this country last year. 

The Yugoslavs have good walloping 
forehands and weak backhands. They're 
strictly baseliners, who will stand in the 
backcourt all afternoon and _ trade 
strokes. Against players who are not 
hitting their shots, this type of game 
looks pretty and unbeatable. But when 
the opponents are attacking vigorously, 
the baseline game will usually fall apart. 
Puncec won his match with Bromwich, 
but otherwise the Aussies had too much 
on the ball. 


Our Women Players 
While many of our experts may be 
doleful about America’s Davis Cup pros- 
om, our women players give no cause 
or alarm. They are still in a class by 
themselves. With Alice Marble, Sar 
(Concluded on Page 39) 
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Boy dates Girl 

(Concluded from page 29) 

“Well, I'd have to make a close study 
of her in order to hand out such ex- 
travagant praise as that,” Pop smiled at 
Tommy's uncontrollable slang which 
sounded like a foreign language to most 
of his elders. “But, you know, there’s 
something a little familiar about her, 
even though she has been slicked up 
considerably. Don’t I smell Pete Wil- 
son’s erstwhile Phantom Rickshaw un- 
derneath that fresh coat of paint?” 

“Aw, Pop, you and an elephant never 
forget,” Tommy complained. “Yessir, 
she’s the Phantom, all right, but I 
didn’t think anybody would catch on, 
what with all the fixing I've done and 
that new silver sheen on her. But, 
anyway, if we can think up a good new 
name for her, we're going to have a re- 
christening ceremony. Diane’s going 
to do ~ ws, Boas | crack a bottle of 
pop over her hood. Any ideas for a 
name, anybody?” 

By this time The Crowd had gath- 
ered around. There were three more 
Trotters, besides Tommy: Hank, Pat 
(ricia) and Ginny: then there were Jit 
and Doc, (Mary Dean’s nickname, on 
account of the initials) Jones, Susie Pep- 
per, Peg-leg Winston, Bo Carter, Bum 
Gardiner, and Georgie-Porgie Baker. 

“Call her the H ta of Central 
High!” somebody shouted. 

“Aw, youre all wacky,” Tommy re- 
plied in disgust. “Why, she’s prac- 
tically stream-lined. And at top speed 
she almost floats through the air!” 

“Well, then, how about Flying 
Cloud or—Silver Clipper?” Pop pro- 
posed. 

“Oh, boy, Silver Clipper!” Tomm 
repeated with enthusiasm. “I think 
you've got something there, Pop. Yes- 
siree, Silver Clipper she is! Now, if 
I can negotiate the loan of some white 
ink—the kind you use for window signs, 
Pop, Ill label her. Then Diane can 
give her the christening juice.” 

Everybody was standing by giving 
Tommy advice as to how to streamline 
his printing of Silver Slipper on the 
hood, when Tubby Adams happened 
along. Tub was lugging home a stack 
of library books a mile high, but, peek- 
ing over the top of them, as she turned 
the corner, she saw the crowd at the 
curb. She thought at once that there 
must have been a wreck, so she 
dropped her books and tore over to the 
curb. 

“Who's hurt?” she shrieked. (Ordi- 
narily Tub squeaked, but, when she be- 
came excited, her voice always went 
over the top of the scale.) 

“Well, look who’s come over to pick 
up a few bones?” laughed Tommy. 
“Our little roly-poly apple dumpling! 
Sorry, Tub, we only have wrecks on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays now. Right 
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now we're set to launch the world’s 
most beautful flying boat. But, tell you 
what, Tub, if you'll put on just ten more 
pounds we'll launch you next!” 

Tubby was a little slow on the pickup 
and she hadn’t yet caught on to what 
they were actually doing. But she got 
The Insult. And, since she was very 
sensitive about her 152 pounds, it was 
all Just Too Much! Tub bit her lip 
to keep from bursting into tears, and 
started backing away. Everybody 
howled at her expression, but Hank 
was gentleman enough to go over and 
pick up her books for her. She muttered 
thanks and started down the street. 
Half a block away she turned around. 

“You—you flat-footed flea!” she flung 
back at Tommy, simply because it was 
the low-downest thing she could think 
of, at the moment. He laughed, but 
didn’t say anything more. 

“That was mean of you, Tommy,” 
said Pat Trotter a few minutes later, as 
she trailed her brother into Pop’s Place 
to get a bottle of Pepsi-Cola for “chris- 
tening juice.” 

“Aw, climb down, will you?” Tommy 
retorted. “She oughn’t to be so sensi- 
tive. She’s just a big, fat swallow, 
anyhow. Squashy and—” 

“No, Tommy, you're all wrong. Tub’s 
really a grand girl and not bad-looking 
if she'd fix up a little.” 

“Oh, yeah? Well, if you're the Miss 
Allakazaza you think you are, why 
don’t you do a little hocus-pocus work 
on her?” 

“That’s an idea!” Pat exclaimed. 
“Could Be! Particularly if she’d come 
to some of the Glamour Girls’ meetings. 
All right, Mr. Smarty, I'll just have a 
try. And, what's more, I'll bet that 
before the year’s out, you'll be wanting 
to date her.” 

“Ha! And that’s the same day you'll 
make straight A’s on final exams and 
I'll fly to Mars for lunch!” Tommy 
scoffed as he stalked out the door. 

The re-christening ceremony didn’t 
take long and then everybody piled on 
the Clipper for her maiden flight. Sev- 
eral blocks down Arbor Road they 
chugged past Tub. Tommy deliber- 
ately raced the engine and the Clipper 
saluted with a terrible backfire, but Tub 
didn’t even look their way. She walked 
straight ahead, thinking hard. She'd 
show him! If it took the rest of her 
life, she’d make that Tommy Trotter 
eat dirt! You see, Tub’s fighting 
feathers were really up. 
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Vasco Gomez 

(Continued from Page 12) 
wood made an acute and lonely sound. 
It seemed to him that he could hear 
that small sound go out and out, 
through infinities of water and air, and 
still meet no other sound that could be 
its fellow—and _ still—meet—no—other— 
sound, 

His mind righted itself with a jerk. 
No, he had the clue to his thinking. He 
had been on the island for very nearly 
five months, as he reckoned. Well, he 
knew what happened sometimes to men 
so marooned, the look they got in their 
eyes, the voices they thought they 
heard. 

He had not expected this to happen 
to him; he was too strong, too clever. 
But if it were so, so be it—he now 
knew where the danger lay and could 
guard against it. As soon as he had 
settled this in his mind, he fek re- 
stored. The sky and sea shrank back 
to their proper proportions. 

He had hardly expected to finish the 
boat in less than ten days, but a fury 
of work took hold of him. While he 
toiled, he could not diminish—the sky 
and sea held their places. He found 
himself now and then trying over sen- 
tences in the jargon the Indians spoke. 
He caught himself listening thirstily 
as the sentences fell from his mouth. 
Only they lacked something — they 
lacked the note of a voice that was not 
his own. 


In four days the boat was finished 
and afloat in the cove. 

He had been gathering provisions 
during the last months. He had even 
made a keg for his water. It took no 
time at all to put these aboard or to 
rig up his a sail. He won- 
dered at himself, while he labored, that 
he labored so feverishly. Surely it did 
not matter if he set sail in a week or a 
month, now the season of storms was 
past. But in these last days, time was 
no longer the one long hour that be- 
longed to him and his treasure. It had 
become again a sifting of hasty grains 
through the blue hour-glass of the sky 
—and each grain that fell seemed to 
steal a little strength from his heart. 

He stood up at last, hot and sweat- 
ing. Night had fallen. All was ready 
now, except for the actual lilting of the 
treasure—and it was not sensible to be- 
gin that work at night. But he woke 
before the dawn. 

The sun was sinking when he un- 
covered the final chest. He struck a 
great blow with his axe at a rusty lock 
and stared. The gold seemed to leap 
up at him, from the ground. 

Next moment he was down among it, 
both fists were full. He felt as if he 
had been running, his breath came and 
went in the runner's gasp. How good 
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it was to touch, how thick and heavy 
and smooth—better than bread! Slowly, 
luxuriously, he broke open the other 
chests. It was all there—idol and pyx— 
blood-ruby and rough cut enaal-the 
grandee’s studded scabbard—the soft 
masks of virgin gold that the heathen 
riests had worn. He had dreamed of 
it as a king’s ransom—he smiled at the 
poverty of his dreams. 

The abrupt night came, shut down, 
but he did not stir. He did not light 
a fire, he did not go back to his hut. 
Time had resumed its long hour—time 
was not. He lay all night in the pit, 
he was perfectly happy. 

The dawn came and he rose, but not 
as he had risen twenty-four hours ago. 
That morning, when he got up, he was 
still poor and an adventurer; this morn- 
ing he got up rich, with the cares of 
riches. 

He laughed when he thought of his 
furious labor of the last few days. Time 
was his friend, not his enemy, there 
was no need to fight it. The boat was 
ready—put the gold aboard—cast off— 
and everything else would follow, as 
the ship’s wake follows the ship. 

The business of the Indians first. 
They were his friends, but even so they 
would not do all he wanted without re- 
ward. Well, there he could get off 
cheap—they hardly knew the uses of 
the yellow metal. But then there was 
the Governor’s friend and the Governor 
himself—and he frowned. Everything 
could be bought with a price, no doubt, 
but, even for the rich, certain things 
came high. 

He knew, none better, what palms 
would have to be greased. 

If it had but matched with the pov- 
erty of his dreams—even then, he saw 
the difficulty. But this king’s ransom 
—why even the king himself might 
want a finger in the pie. 

Yesterday, he would gladly have 
given half the treasure to get off safe 
with the other half. But how he had 
seen it and touched it. 

A dull anger began to rise in him. 
What business hac all these strangers, 
meddling with his treasure? They 
hadn’t schemed for it or found it. 

Now he saw them, one and all, 
roosted around the edge of the pit like 





vultures—the Indians,the Governors, the 
lawyers and courtiers, the women with 


thirsty eyes. They came closer, they 
stretched out their hands, bit by bit, 
drop by drop, then bled him of his 
precious gold. They gave him empty, 
useless things in return—a kiss, a pa- 
tent of nobility—but the bleeding never 
ceased. At last, an old man crouched 
over the pitiful remnant of a king’s 
ransom—and even then there were crea- 
tures coming to bleed him anew. He 
waved his arm in the air to drive off 
the vision. 

Decidedly, he would have to revise 
his plans. He hurriedly tried to think 
of the least-the very least—he- must 
spend to be safe. He pared his bribes 
down and down—and yet the total ap- 
palled him. 

Then the mere passage of time 
brought with it a certain balm. After 
all, he did not have to set sail till he 
wished. He would eat and drink and 
sleep and play with his treasure—and 
in time some perfect plan might come 
to him. 

The hours slipped into days, the days 
into weeks. One evening, notching his 
calendar-stick, he realized with a start 
that it was nearly two months since he 
had first uncovered the treasure. It 
seemed impossible, but it was true. 
Well, Vasco Gomez, he thought with 
an odd lethargy, it is time you were set- 
ting off, my friend—tomorrow we will 
begin. 

The morrow came, the sea seemed 
calm as a mill pond. And yet, far 
down to the south—was not that the 
edge of a cloud? He shook himself 
impatiently—was he losing his mind?— 
a sailor and afraid of a speck of white? 
With dragging steps he turned toward 
his boat. Then a rescuing thought 
came to him—the bags for the treasure. 
The old bags were rotten—he would 
have to devise new bags, new chests. 
He felt at peace again immediately; he 

mt the morning happily, selecting 
the wood for his chests. 

They were finished at last, but not 
before the stormy season. Vasco Gomez 
was no madman—he would not put out 
with such a cargo until the storms were 
done. 

Meanwhile, with his treasure about 
him, Vasco Gomez lived many lives. Up 
till now, his life had left him little time 
for imagination beyond the needs of 
the day, but now his imagination 
flowered like a great poppy—his dreams 
spread a scarlet cloth for his bare feet 
to tread. 

At first they were the simple visions 
and Elysiums of any sailor—enough 
food and drink—but as time went on 
they grew more elaborate, more refined, 
more clearly intense. He feasted deli- 
cately; music played while he feasted; 

wines, poured for him, were the 
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rarest of their kind. He did not gorge 
or lie drunken. When he went to take 
the air, outriders went before him; the 
king called him cousin and kissed him 
on the cheek. 

Then his power broadened, his 
shadow increased. He made wars and 
calmed them, raised one nation and put 
down another, appeased famine, tamed 
the seas. The king no longer called 
him cousin,—he threw the king bones 
from his table and the king was grate- 
ful. 

Gomez, walking one morning when 
the season of storms had passed, came 
suddenly upon a boat, beached high 
and dry, protected by a rude shelter. 
For a moment he stared at it without 
recognition, Then he remembered it— 
it was his boat, and he would never 
find better weather for his journey. 

He looked the boat over carefully. 
The storms had not touched her—she 
was seaworthy still, He launched her 
in the cove again. Then he went 
slowly to the place where his chests 
were kept, and loaded them aboard. 
Only one thing remained, to fill the 
chests with the treasure. He dropped 
a rose-noble in one chest—it made a 
queer sound on the wood, Then he 
started for the rest of the treasure. 

Two hours later, he sat in the boat, 
with his head in his hands. He had 
built his boat too small for the weight 
she was to carry. 

Well, he must build another boat, 
that was all. But, as he thought this, 
he knew that even if he could build a 
boat big enough to bear the weight of 
gold, the boat would take more than 
one man to handle. 

He could ferry what he now had 
aboard to the other island, bury it, 
come back for more. That meant a 
thousands risks with every voyage. He 
had lived with his treasure too long. 
He could not bear to bury a part of it 
elsewhere and leave it. 

Well, then, he would put it back in 
Pedro's old cache, taking only enough 
away with him to make a fresh start. 
Hire a ship—come back—to let other 
men into his secret—to go shares from 
the very first in what was his alone. 

He thought for a long time, wearily 
revolving plans in his head. He knew 
that he could follow none of them. 
There must be another plan. All things 
were to be bought, if one had gold 
enough. 

He lay all night in the boat, think- 
ing. Morning came at length, and his 
riddle was still unsolved, but for a while 
he had ceased to think of it. He leaned 
over the side of the boat and stared at 
the water idly. 

There was a face, reflected in the 
water. He observed it as he might the 
face of a stranger at first. 

His own face was the face of the 
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boy in his dream—a young, sharp face, 
ready for good or evil, but as yet not 
deeply marked with either—the face of 
youth. This was the withered face of 
an old man. 

Slowly and wonderingly, he passed 
his hands over his body, regarded his 
legs, his arms. He had not looked at 
himself for a long time. But this scare- 
crow was he. “You've come a long 
way, Gomez,” he muttered. 

A new picture came to him, out of 
his other ; eethy The splendid Vasco 
Gomez, the lord of the treasure, in his 
fine bed alone. The breath came 
faintly from the lips of the dying man. 
On one side of the bed was seated a 
priest, on the other a lawyer, but the 
dying eves saw neither crucifix nor 
testament. They were staring ahead 
into darkness, trying to see something 
they could not fix upon. Outside the 
door, a servant kept back a silent 
throng—the throng of the claimants, the 
inheritors. A black-gloved personage 
waited in a corner, without impatience. 
Every man’s end. 

If some miracle could set him ashore 
on the mainland, with his treasure! 
Even so, there were only so many lives 
in the world to live. And, already, he 
had lived those lives. If not in the 
body, yet very completely, very thor- 
oughly. The body could do no more 
for him, the treasure could do no more. 








Vasco Gomez braced one hand in 
the other hand till the muscles in his 
back stood out. He had always been 
a strong man, a clever and wary fighter. 
Now he must fight again, without ruth 
or scruple or weakness, as in the old 
days. But this time the adversary was 
invisible. 

The next morning found him walk- 
ing the beach, still fighting. Now and 
then he looked out to sea. It was very 
calm and clear. He realized that even 
the sea was a servant of his adversary, 
and turned his eyes away. 

He sat down in the sand at last, arms 
lax, heart and body worn out. He was 
very tired but he would not give up the 
fight while breath was in him. 

Everything to be bought with gold, 
he repeated to himself doggedly. One 
cannot fail with money—everything 
with a price in money—men—governors 
—kings—old age—God Himself, at the 
ae 

The wave came from afar—he could 
hear it coming. He braced himself to 
meet it, but it was too late. It was no 
wave of the sea, the sea was quiet 
enough. This wave gathered—rose— 
burst over him. He felt the shock, and 
trembled. He was beaten now. 

Everything to be bought with gold, 
up to God Himself. Not without ex- 
ception. You could buy candles and 
masses. But God, at the last, was not 
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to be bought. That was the truth. 

Slowly, without revulsion or outcry, 
for he was beaten, he lay on the sand 
and felt the cells of his body drink in 
this truth. After a long while a little 
stirring of peace began to move in his 
breast. 

He rose at last. He felt weak when 
he had risen, and when he moved, his 
steps were the steps of an old man. 
But he would have strength enough for 
the work that remained. 

He went back to the little cove 
where his boat was moored, and stood 
for a moment gazing at the water. Yes, 
that was the place. He had swum 
there often but never yet found bottom. 
The bottom must be very deep. 

He took the piece of his treasure 
nearest to hand—it was one of the 
ay masks—and let it fall from his 

and into the water. It shimmered as 
it went down, then that too was lost. 
He gave a sharp sigh, stooped stiffly 
and picked up the grandee’s sword. 

At last only one rose-noble was left. 
He weighed it in his hand a moment, 
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as curiously as if it had been a sea- 
shell. It had a man’s face on one side 
—the man had a nose like Pedro's. 
Strange, to put a man’s face on a thing 
like that! He let it fall—it shone 
through green glooms and was gone. 

Up till now, each piece that he had 
let fall had seemed to carry a small 
portion of his soul with it as it sank. 
But now, when there was no more 
treasure to down, he felt otherwise. His 
soul could be divided no longer . It 
was either here in his body or down 
under the water with the treasure—but 
it did not matter, for, wherever it was, 
it was not in morsels. 

He stared at the water anew with 
mild curiosity. A fish was swimming 
where the rose-noble had shimmered. 

After a while, he wandered back to 
the beach and sat looking out toward 
the sea. For a moment he thought of 
his lost battle, but not with pain or 
shame. He had fought well and long. 
Now the fight was over. He would not 
fight again. There had only been one 
battle after all—it had lasted all his life 
—but he was done with it now. 

He could not-have eaten food for a 
long time. A day, perhaps more than 
a day? He could not remember. But 
when he thought of food, the thought 
revolted him. He was hungry now, 
but he was not hungry for bread. 

The night fell and found him still on 
the beach. He thought of going back 
to his hut, but he did not do so. In- 
stead he moved farther up the beach 
and ensconced himself in a sort of 
niche, where one boulder overhung an- 
other. The bottom boulder was raised 
—it was out of the way of the land- 
crabs—the top one was almost a roof. 
He sat there, with his back propped 
by the rear of the niche, his hands on 
his knees. The night air was cool and 
— the stars had come out. He 
ooked out over the sea and felt the 
cool air on his face. There was a 
horizon there, hidden away in that gulf 
of starry darkness, but he was not seek- 
ing that horizon. 

After some hours, he moved a little 
and spoke. “You've come a long way, 
Vasco Gomez,” he said anew, with a 
certain touch of affirmation. Nothing 
replied to the words. 

Some eight months later, H. M.S. 
Vixen, sloop-of-war, blown out of her 
course by contrary ro sent a boat 
ashore to the island in the hope of 
finding fresh water and fruit for a crew 
already in danger of scurvy. The lieu- 
tenant in charge of the landing-party 

roceeded with all due precaution at 
Fst. But when the watercasks had 
been filled, and it was evident that the 
island was uninhabited, he allowed his 
men some liberty, and himself strolled 
down the beach. 

It was a pretty beach and seemed 


to encircle the island completely. He 
had got this far in his musings when 
a shout from one of the men farther 
down the beach made him clap his 
hand to his cutlass. Then he saw that 
the man was standing up and waving 
his arms. He walked hurriedly. 

The buzzing group of sailors fell 
back before him. He found himself 
abruptly face to face with a stranger. 
The man was seated in a species of 
natural niche made by two boulders, 
his hands on his knees, in an attitude 
of contemplation, his eyes staring out 
to sea. Some rags of clothing still 
clung to him and the crabs had not 
even touched him, but his whdle body 
was the color and texture of leather. 
He must have been dead for a number 
of months—what remained was a 
mummy that the sun and the wind had 
embalmed between them. Yet the fea- 
tures were quite recognizable—there 
was even an expression upon them— 
an expression that the lieutenant had 
seen before. He touched his lips with 
his handkerchief, remembering the last 
time he had seen it. No, even the 
work of sun and wind could not ac- 
count entirely for that emaciation. 

A sailor was at his elbow, pulling a 
forelock. 

“Do you know who that is, sir?” he 
said, in an eager voice. “It's Gomez, 
the bloody pirate, sir—I seen him be- 
fore and so has Tem—and serve him 
right, the Portugee devil, that’s what 
I say!” 

“Yes,” said the lieutenant, hardly 
listening, “it may well be he. We heard 
he had been marooned and—” 

“Marooned is right, sir,” said the 
sailor, “the villain! Even his own crew 
got sick of him at the last and—” He 
eaned forward as if to spit upon the 
leathered image. 

“Keep your wits about you, my 
man!” said the lieutenant, sternly, and 
the sailor retired. Now he and his 
fellows were reciting the dead man’s 
crimes, but the lieutenant did not hear 
them. . 

He was looking at Vasco Gomez. He 
must be right—you could not mistake 
that expression, once you had seen it. 
And yet he could not understand. 

His eye traveled down the beach to 
the land-crabs scuttling — bs‘ly—yes, 
there were turtles, beyond theve—‘:nit 
inland, fish in the sea. A small is’ 
but provision enough to feed a whole 
ship's crew. 

“And yet I could swear that the man 
died of hunger,” muttered the lieuten- 
and to himself. “It is strange.” 
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Sales Talk 

Newsboy (on train to gentleman) : 
Kenneth Roberts’ latest novel, sir?” 

Gentleman: “No. I'm Kenneth Roberts 
myself.” 

Newsboy: “Well, buy Gone With she 
Wind. You aren't Margaret Mitchell, are 
you?” 


—Classmate 
. . 


Fish Tale 
Let me tell you about Mr. Fisher, 
Who was fishing for fish in a fissure. 
But alas and alack, 
He slipped into the crack, 


Now they're fishing the fissure for Fisher. 
—Our Paper 


> * * 
Singing for Supper 
Mrs. Senger at the telephone: “Oh, Frank, 
do come home. I've mixed the plugs in some 
way. The radio is covered with frost and the 
ice box is singing “Way Out West in Kan- 
“ - . —Typing Taps 


Sir Realist! 

Artist: “Do you like it?” 

Visitor: “Scrumptious! Absolutely makes 
your mouth water!” 

Artist: “I say—go easy. That's hardly the 
way to describe a sunset.” 

Visitor: “Sunset! I thought it was a pud- 
ding.” 

—Edinburgh Dispatch 
. _ . 
How’s That, Again? 

Here is a list of towns with odd names, 
which, with the state included, make interest- 
ing combinations: Ash, Kan.; Carpet, Tex.; 
Ogoo, Ga.; Odear, Me.; Skeleton, Ky.; Shoo, 
Fla.; Kay, O.; Houdy, Miss.; Fiven, Tenn. 
—Wall Street Journal 


Solid Jive 
Benny Goodman, the swing maestro, was 
being interviewed by a student of Central 
High, Detroit. 
“I hope you don’t mind, but are you mar- 
tied, sir?” asked the reporter. 
Replied Goodman: “I am not married and 
I don’t mind, either.” 
* * - 
Right-O! 
Here lies the body of “Suicide Ray,” 
Who died maintaining his right of way; 
He was right, dead right, as he sped along. 
But he’s just as dead as if he'd been wrong. 
—The Tillicum, The Dalles, Oregon 


Horse and Hat 
“Are you a college man?” 
“No, a horse stepped on my hat.” 
o * 7 


It’s About Time Department 
(From Bennington, Vt., Paper ) 

With the thermometer standing at minus 
10 degrees this morning, the North Benning- 
ton Fire Department was called out at eight 
@clock to extinguish a chimney fire at the 
tenement owned by Will Harrington on West 
Street and occupied by the Morrison family. 

This was the first time this year that the 
North Bennington department has responded 
to a fire. 

—New Yorker 
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‘o 
“Look, waiter, is this peach or 


Patron: “Look, 
apple pie?” 
Waiter: “Can't you tell from the taste?” 

Patron: “No, I can’t.” 
Waiter: “Then what difference does it 
make?” 
—Neal O’Hara in N. Y. Post 
~~ . a 


Last Words 
“If you refuse me,” he swore, “I shall die.” 
She refused him. 
Sixty years later he died. 
—Widow 
7 . . 
Nautical Grammar 
This story is told on Van Heflin, young 
actor who played the yachting boy friend of 
Katherine Hepburn in a play on Broadway 
last season. Heflin, it seems, once went to sea, 
working aboard a schooner off the Newfound- 
land banks. He was assigned to hold the 
course—but couldn’t manage the wheel prop- 
erly ... His captain came on deck, looked at 
the ship’s wake—which curved in and out for 
miles—and then said: “Heflin, I don’t mind 
you writing your name in the ocean—but 
please don’t try to go back and dot the ‘i’.” 
—Leonard Lyons in N. Y. Post 
_ . = 


Dollar Down 
Autoist (after hitting a pedestrian): 
“Here’s a dollar, my man; I'll send you more 
if you'll give me your name.” 
Victim: “Nothing doing! You can’t run 
over me on the installment plan.” 
—Classmate 





Aces, Lets & Outs 


(Concluded from page 34) 


Palfrey Fabyan, Dorothy Bundy, and 
Helen Jacobs, the United States pos- 
sesses the strongest women players in 
the world. They licked the Englih girls 
again for the Wightman Cup, 5 to 2. 

Alice Marble now occupies the same 
position in women’s tennis as Helen 
Wills and Suzanne Lenglen before her. 
She is invincible, an ace. She smacks 
the ball like a man from both her fore- 
hand and backhand sides. 

When Alice is ready to step down 
from the throne, America may have an- 
other champion all primed to step into 
her shoes. The latest sensation to swee 
over the horizon is Helen Bernhard, 
a 17-year-old high school girl from New 
York City. Helen is following closely in 
the footsteps of two other great Helens 
of american tennis—Wills and Jacobs. 
Like her famous forerunners, Helen 
Bernhard first won prominence by cop- 
ping the national girl championship. 
Helen W. won this title in 1921 and ’22 
and Helen J. in 1924 and '25. 

Helen B. reminds us of the great 
Wills. When the greatest of all Helens 
started out, she used to wear pigtails 
and have her father coach her. The new 
sensation not only has pigtails and the 
father-coach, but also bats the ball with 
the same terrific force. 
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“Leading athletes ... keep up 
their personal appearance at 
all times . . . their clothes are 
tidy ... their shoes well pol- 
ished ... most of them make 
a practice of keeping shoe pol- 
ish always on hand.” 


Make a hit in your community 





“Leading athletes take pride 
in their personal appearance” 


WHITTEMORE'S SHOE POLISHES 


“A good shine always makes a good impression” 


WHITTEMORE BROS. CORP., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


even if you are not a Marshall 
Goldberg. Do what he says. 


Keep your clothes neat and 
your shoes well polished. Form 
the good habit of so many 
leading athletes by keeping at 
least two cans of Whittemore’s 
Shoe Polish always on hand. 


It comes in Black, Brown, Tan 
and Oxblood. Shines your 
shoes in a jiffy. Sold every-~ 
where—only 10c a can. 
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ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


WIN WITH A NAME! Just sug- 
gest a name for the New Royal 
Portable. It’s so new Royal 
hasn’t decided what to call it— 
so advanced that it makes typ- 
ing easier than anyone ever 
dreamed! 


SEE THIS NEW ROYAL AT ONCE 
Try it! You'll be amazed. It’s so 
far ahead of other “portables” 
that calling it a portable is like 
referring to a modern motor car 
as a “horseless carriage.” 


HERE’S ALL YOU HAVE TO DO! 
A simple, easy-to-remember 
mame is wanted, one that sug- 
gests how useful this new Royal 
will be! 

Obtain Contest Entry Blanks 
free at any storet handling 
Royal Portables, Follow simple 
rules, Enter at once! Contest 
closes midnight October 17, 
1939. 

t Most stores handling Royals may 
be recognized by the MAGIC Margin 
girl display. Look for Contest advere 
tisements in local newspapers. OR— 
find address in Classified Telephone 
Directory under “TYPEWRITERS.” 
OR—FOR NEAREST DEALER WRITE 
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and you're off to a flying start—thanks to MAGIC Mat- 
gin! You'll set your margia ia One-third the time it takes 
oa ordinary machines. This improvement is a tremendous 
success on the famous Easy-Writing Royal for the office, 
Only Royal bas it! And that's not all! This New Royal 
has Locked Segment SHIFT FREEDOM—no float—no 
flutter to tire your eyes And Royal's exclusive SHOCK 
ABSORBERS. Here for the first time is a modern port 
able—with MAGIC Margin—pilus other genuine “big 
machine” features. 
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U. 8. Pat. Off 
Copyright, 1939, 
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Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. NAME.... 
2 Park Avenus, New York City. 
Dept. 8-916. 





1 am _ interested in purchasing a New 
MAGLO Margin Koval. Portable on Easy 
Payment Plan, Please send me details. OITY...0..-STATE.. 


NOW! GET SET for 2 real thrill! Touch a tiny lever—_ 















